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Rex Beisel: Aeronautical engineer administers Chance Vought's overland migration (page 6) 
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It every communist knew 





what every sane person in a capitalist country 
knows—the high standard of living which capi- 
talism makes possible, the pride of individual 
accomplishment, the satisfaction of knowing 
you can go as far as your own abilities and 
ambition will take you, the security of justice, 
the joy of knowing your son can go even 
farther than you have gone... if every commu- 
nist knew the facts about capitalism, there 
wouldn’t be any communists. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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LIS-CHALMERS< 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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M H is Mass Handling— 
the systematic movement of 
the most units, in the shortest 
time, at the lowest cost. 
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You can double and triple savings on 
your handling operations with Tow- 
motor Accessories, such as the Un- 
loader illustrated. If you cannof solve 
your handling problem with stand- 
ord Towmotor Accessories, Towmotor 
engineers will help you work out spe- 
cial equipment to meet your specific 
needs. Write for details. 
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TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, Division 2, 1226 E. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN U. S. AND CANADA 





1S HANDLING CUTTING 
| DOWN YOUR PROFITS? 





When excessive production 
costs and restricted produc- 
tive output combine to cut 
down profits, better check 
your handling methods—and 
replace with Towmotor Mass 
Handling. Towmotor Fork Lift 
Trucks and Tractors, gaso- 
line-powered for full-time, 
full-power service, provide 
maximum handling efficiency 
in any plant, large or small. 
You'll invest less and get 
more from Towmotor—al- 
ways ready to lift, transport 
and stack materials and 
products of any kind. . . any- 
where, any time. Operating 
costs? Let the men who have 
to make handling pay a prof- 
it show you: More profes- 
sional handlers use Towmotor 
than any other fork lift truck. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! You'll learn how to recognize and analyze your handling 
problems with the Towmotor Materials Handling Analysis Guide. Send for a free copy. 


152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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Irs a familiar sight. And every time you see Millions of telephones — great numbers 
a big reel marked Western Electric it means of switchboards—and countless other 


just one thing— mote slephone cable to pro- __ items ate being made, too. 


vide more and better telephone service. For 66 years, Western Electric has been 


To help handle your ever-growing use | the manufacturing unit of the Bell Tele- 
of the telephone, Western Electric this | phone System —helping to make your 
year is making cables containing over 13 service the world’s best at the lowest 


million miles of wire! 


MANUFACTURER PURCHASER 


of telephone of supplies for 
apparatus for Bell telephone 
the Beli System. componies. 
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possible cost. 










DISTRIBUTOR INSTALLER 
of Bell telephone of Bell System 
apparatus and central office 


supplies. equipment, 
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Take a deep bore in a forging, for instance—a highly critical bore. 
The length of this bore is many times its diameter. Its axial angularity 
cannot vary more than a few seconds of arc. Its diameter must be true. 
It can't have any irregularities, bellmouth or taper if the mechanism of 
which it is a component is to perform successfully. 


Ten years ago, there was no way to thoroughly inspect such a bore 
accurately except by tedious laboratory procedure. 


't can be done now because Sheffield Research Engineers developed 
the Precisionaire, a gage which utilizes the flow of ordinary air as a 
measuring medium. This gage succeeded in accurately inspecting certain 
aircraft engine elements to tolerances as small as .000005” when all 
other methods had failed. Of course, the vast majority of Precisionaires 
are used where tolerances range downward from .010”. 


Such Shefheld contributions combine scientific accuracy with the 
speed of the production line and practically eliminate human error 
from precision measurement. It 1s wise and thrifty to specify Sheffield. 


the corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Gages, Measuring Instruments, Machine Tools, Contract Services and Threading Tools. 
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THE COVER 


Since taking over as general mana; 

of Chance Vought Aircraft Division 
United Aircraft Corp., aircraft design 
Rex Beisel has found himself doing pri 
tically everything but designing. Wh: 
he was promoted to general manager ) 
1943 at the height of the war, his mai 
task was production. Now his big job 
supervising the hundreds of details 
his company’s mass move from Con 
necticut to ‘Texas—a job full of pro 
lems arising from a subject usually fo 
from an engineer’s ken: human re! 
tions. 
e The Draftsman—A Californian bi 
birth (1893), Beisel still acts in a forth 
right western manner. His employe: 
admire this sturdy, compact man for th) 
way he attacks a problem at hand. 

He was graduated from the Unix 
sity of W ashington in 1916, after help 
ing to pay his way by working in a cou 
mine during vacations. Soon afterward 
he had launched his career as an airplan 
designer. As a draftsman in the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Beisel pioneerc: 
in designing a small plane for use on thx 
old carrier Langley. In 1923 he took 
job with Curtiss Aeroplane & Moto 
Co. Here his earliest job was designing 
a Navy racer, which, as a landplane 
won the Pulitzer race in St. Louis in 
1923. Beisel then designed floats fo 
the plane; piloted by a young flye 
named James Doolittle, it won th 
Schneider Cup race in 1925. Othe: 
planes that passed over Beasel’s draw 
ing board at Curtiss included a oh 0 
names familiar to aviators of the 192( 
and °30’s. 

e The Administrator—United Aircraft 
hired Beisel in 1931 as assistant chict 
engineer of its Chance Vought Divisior 
Off his drawing board in 1939 came the 
famous Corssir, which, with subsequent 
modifications, is still the company 
main production job. Beisel was electe« 
to a vice-presidency of United Aircrai! 
in 1946. As a born westerner, he 


pretty sure he’s going to get along fin 


in Dallas. 


—Complete story of Chance Vought move 
page 24. Cover photograph by Ida Wyn 
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If the government weren’t propping up farm prices, the boom might 





have sagged this week. 





The prospect of bumper crops has rocked the commodity markets. 
Except for government price pegs, all business would have felt the jolt. 


The official forecast of the 1948 cotton crop topped all expectations. 
Dealers and processors were caught unprepared. 

And the August report on the corn crop tacked another 200-million bu. 
on the Dept. of Agriculture’s previous estimate. It’s certain now that this 
fall‘s harvest will set a new record with big wheat and oat crops assured. 








» 

Ordinarily, the threat of a surplus in cotton and grains would have 
touched off a wave of liquidation in the commodity markets. Panic could 
have spread swiftly to manufacturers and distributors. Heavy inventories in 
many lines would have tumbled onto the market. 

It wouldn’t take much of that to knock the boom in the head. 

But wheat, corn, and cotton already were selling close to support prices. 
So the prospect of bumper crops started no panicky liquidation. 

Business in general paid no attention. 

o 

The Dept. of Agriculture’s estimate for the cotton crop is 15.2-million 
bales. The cotton trade had been guessing around 13.5-million. Last year’s 
crop was only 11.9-million bales. 

Domestic consumption and exports will take no more than 12-million 
bales in the coming year. That leaves some 3-million bales. Add the pres- 
ent carryover, another 3-million bales, and you get a total of 6-million. 

That’s a lot of cotton to be hanging over the market. It puts us back 
into a period of surplus—with a vengeance. 

. 








It’s a safe bet that from now on cotton won't get far above the support 
price. That means it will sell around 31¢ a Ib. Earlier this year it went to 38¢. 





Cheaper cotton will give the textile mills room to shave their prices a 
little. Chances are they will take advantage of it. The textile business has 
been slow this summer. Some mills are running only four days a week. 

But you have to remember that by prewar standards 30¢ cotton still is 
sky high. And cost of the fiber is only one element in the final cost. 

o 
You won’t hear any more about a feed shortage after the new corn crop 





comes in. 

The Dept. of Agriculture forecasts a harvest of 3.5-billion bu. That’s 
1.1-billion above last year’s scant crop. 

The oats crop—1.5-billion bu.— is close to a record. What's more, it is 
coming in early. Ordinarily oats is a September harvest. This year’s crcp is 
almost in already. 

Oats will help ease the feed situation until the corn is ready. 

The forecast for wheat now is 1,284,000,000 bu. That puts this year’s 
“miracle crop” only 80-million bu. behind last year’s banner harvest. 

fe 

Altogether the domestic grain crop adds up to over 6-billion bu. Haul- 

ing and storing that much grain is a real problem. 








Kansas City’s public elevators are filled to capacity. And the wheat 
harvest isn’t over by a long way. 


The Dept. of Agriculture is pleading for more on-the-farm storage. 
The government is speeding up its export program. It will ship all the 
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grain it can this fall. That will make more storage space in the United States. 





Government experts are now talking about total exports of 450-million 
bu. of wheat in the coming year. Previously they had figured on a 375- 
million top. 

Even so, carryover of 250-million bu. or more seems likely. 

Export requirements are due for review around year end. Unless Euro- 
pean demands run unexpectedly heavy, don’t be surprised to see a program 


for Far East relief come up. 
e 


Meat prices are just about at their top now. This is the seasonal low in 
slaughter. 


But real relief in meat supply still is a long way off. _It will take the bet- 
ter part of a year to turn the corn crop into pork chops and sirloin. 








Meanwhile, slaughterers and feeders will be competing for the same 


animals. 
a 


Bank credit will be tighter from now on. Interest rates will rise moder- 
ately. 





Secretary of the Treasury Snyder finally has decided to raise the short- 
term rate on government securities another notch. In October, he will pay 
1%4% for one-year money instead of 1¥%%. 

This is the first step in the Administration's new campaign to tighten 
up bank loans. Credit control is all that Congress left of the anti-inflation 
program Truman submitted to the special session (page 21). 

Logically, the next step would be for the Federal Reserve Board to in- 
crease bank reserve requirements. Congress gave it authority to add four 
percentage points to reserve ratios. 

But the board may hesitate, at least for a while. Its new power applies 
only to member banks. It is afraid of driving country banks out of the system. 
* 

Reserve Banks will soon boost their rediscount rate. This is the rate 
they charge member banks who borrow from the federals. Traditionally it is 
kept a shade above the short-term rate on Treasury securities. 

Some big companies will find that the rise in interest rates hits them 
immediately. 











Many banks foresightedly put escalator clauses in the term loans that 
they have made to business. A typical clause provides that the rate shall be 
14% % above the Federal Reserve rediscount rate. 

When the rediscount rate goes up, interest on these loans jumps, too. 

If you have a term loan outstanding, now is a good time to read the fine 


print. 
. 


The steel industry is headed for a new production record this year. Out- 
put of finished steel in the first six months hit 33-million tons. 

If the steel mills hold that pace through the second half, they will come 
out well ahead of all previous tops. The wartime high was in 1944. Produc- 
tion got up to 63,251,000 tons then. 

« 
But steel consumers aren‘t going to find life any easier. 








Demand is higher than ever. And the voluntary allocation programs 
are beginning to take a sizable bite out of production. 

Allocations—either settled or proposed—now cover about 5.3-million 
tons annually. That’s about 8% of total output. And there are several 
other big programs still in the works. 
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Business Week Index (above) 


PRODUCTION 


MG ee ) er 
Production of automiohenes Omid THUCER <5 6g oka cic c cee cere rcecccess 
Engineering const..awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)................... 0.000000. 
Saree Cie CU VOIR SE fos deo ce 6a 8 Hove ernie 8 86s ncltiv e Wiels viene 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms).............. 0.0 c cece cece wees 


TRADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ............ 2 cccccccceee 
Money in circulation (millions)................. : 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)....................-22ee008 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)................00065 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 
ne Os I i dccwh sess asc cecvecencsceeoeeses 
amy Gen Gummenenens CNN OR, BOD. gies ccc nrc c cece csenccccecceses 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).. 2.2.2.2... cee cece cece ceeee 
Et soon ba wh eed aus Gee ses one eesucivg sdempaea ores 
ee GE OU WMI TMD oie 6056 we das oso siccns ccc se es ncesee dbeceee 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............000eeeeceeeees 
ED in os aie Chunks 06ts Svccc ese We sevececnscecones 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............. 00 eeeeeeeeeees 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..........-.-eeeeeeeeeeees 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s).............+++++. 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)..............++ 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..................++++- 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................-+++- 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................- 
Securities loans, reporting member banks...............-.-2.seececeeeees 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... .. 
Other securities held, reporting member banks................0-0e0eeeeees 
I rs we du awcs ach aa esidedeehestewsbews 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ............cccssccsccccccecccess 


*Preliminary, week ended August 7th. 
+Revised, 
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1948 

§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
*196.1 = +195.5 194.4 183.9 162.2 
94.9 94.2 90.8 93.2 97.3 
110,313 +113,270 98,700 79,452 98,236 
$25,227 $22,403 $26,803 $16,782 $19,433 
5,319 5,352 4,760 4,874 3,130 
5,505 5,455 5,480 5,105 3,842 
2,068 +2,042 617 1,950 1,685 
81 78 81 85 86 
68 69 45 68 52 
$27,922 $27,821 $28,142 $28,206 $9,613 
+7% +48% 428% $1% 417% 
116 98 88 60 228 
428.1 433.2 433.6 424.5 198.1 
281.1 283.2 275.3 270.0 138.5 
354.8 364.1 383.4 372.6 146.6 
$93.55  +$93.55 $80.27 75.41 $56.73 
$43.16 $43.16 $41.00 $40.42 $19.48 
23.215¢ +23.215¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
$2.12 $2.16 $2.22 $2.29 $0.99 
5.79¢ 5.78¢ 5.70¢ 6.32¢ 3.38¢ 
31.75¢ 32.52¢ 34.43¢ 35.16¢ 13.94¢ 
$1.784 $1.858 $1.972 $1.680 $1.28] 
24.80¢ 24.95¢ 23.73¢ 15.0l¢ 22.16¢ 
126.4 126.7 333.7 122.6 78.0 
3.42% 3.40% 3.36% 3.16% 4.33% 
2.84% 2.83% 2.80% 2.55% 2.77% 
14% 14% 14% 14-14% 1.006% 
13% 138% 13% 1% 4-8% 
46,777 46,839 46,247 46,809 4#+27,777 
63,168 63,083 62,606 63,629 ++32,309 
14,627 14,490 14,403 12,092 ++6,963 
1,540 1,732 1,891 2,095 ++1,038 
35,023 34,870 34,431 38,735 ++15,999 
4,341 4,354 4,243 4,232 ++4,303 
780 840 950 741 5,290 
21,897 21,723 22,243 22,211 2,265 


8Date for ‘Latest 
+*Estimate (B.W .—Jul.12’47,p.16). 


Week’’ on each series om request. 
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SEAT SET 








York “sells” 





Shoes 





There’s no customer, nor any clerk or pro- 
prietor for that matter, who fails to respond 
to comfort. 

It matters little whether you're selling 
footwear or beauty, prescriptions or drinks, 
the compact, economical Yorkaire Condi- 
tioner means more hot weather business and 
better business. 

Cool comfort makes it easier to be courte- 
ous and patient in the hot weather— whether 
you are the buyer or the seller. It promotes 
that sense of leisure that attracts the cus- 
tomer into staying longer and buying more 


... Shopping thoughtfully . . . and for keeps. 


YORK AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 


Hair-dos 


York creates a buying atmosphere for business, large or small. 






By all means investigate this movable, 
unitary apparatus that requires as little as 
two by three feet of floor space and gives 
the small establishment the same climate 
as the biggest department stores and hotels. 

And remember that it is a product of the 
same industrial leadership that has given 
York dominance in the field of mechanical 
cooling. 

The York Distributor near you can give 
you complete information, tell you what 
Yorkaire Conditioners have done for others 
in your line of business. 

York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 

















WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 









WAR WON’‘T COME over Berlin. 
That's the conclusion our Ambassador 
Bedell Smith sends back from the Mos- 
cow talks with Stalin and Molotov. This reassur- 
ance is the first fruit of the decision to take the 
Berlin problem direct to the Kremlin. 

You'll recall that we reported two weeks ago 
(BW-Jul.31'48,p15) that the first objective of the 
western powers was to smoke out Stalin’s real in- 
tentions: Was he really trying to drive the West 
out of Berlin, or was he mainly pressuring for an- 
other big conference on Germany? 

After last week’s talk with Stalin, Ambassador 
Smith told Washington: The Russians want us out 
of Berlin all right, but not enough to go to war over 
it. 

i 

So, the talks are continuing between the west- 
ern diplomats and Molotov. They are leading up 
to a full-dress conference on the whole German 
question—perhaps as early as next month. 

Actually, the decisions on Germany are being 
hammered out now, in the secret talks at Moscow 
—decisions on things like reparations, currency, 
the Ruhr (page 99). 

That means that unless the secret negotia- 
tions bog down, the big formal conference will start 
with an area of agreement already blocked out. 
Thus, a new conference would start with a better 
chance of getting somewhere than the ill-fated 
four-power talks of last year. 


The West German government that the U. S., 
Britain, and France have been manufacturing at 
Frankfurt is on the shelf—certainly until after a 
Big Four conference, possibly forever. 

Molotov makes this a condition for lifting the 
Berlin blockade. He sees the Frankfurt govern- 
ment as a pistol at his head, just as Washington 
sees the Berlin blockade as a pistol at its own 
head. 

And our State Dept. realizes you can’t go 
ahead splitting Germany politically while you're 
debating German unification. 

Also, from a practical viewpoint, Gen. Clay 
would like even a temporary reopening of surface 
traffic into Berlin; the instant he can move he’s 
ready to jam the city’s warehouses with a stockpile 
of fuel and food. The idea: Clay never wants to be 
so vulnerable again. 

@ 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES has had a big share 


in the marked change of tone and of style in 
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U. S. dealings with Russia over the last few weeks. 

A month ago, U. S. policy-makers felt—and 
acted—as if they had been backed into a corner at 
Berlin. They were defiant, desperate (BW-Jul.24 
‘48,p15). 

Today you see a smooth diplomatic operation 
which seems to be getting both Molotov and Mar- 
shall off the hook, without anyone losing face. 

Since the Republican convention, Dulles— 
acting for Dewey—has joined Vandenberg in work- 
ing closely with Under Secretary Lovett at the State 
Dept. 

Dulles has borne down on the necessity for 
getting clear of an untenable position in Berlin— 
short, of course, of a backdown. He’s getting credit 
for the new professional touch: private diplomatic 
give-and-take instead of belligerent notes and pub- 


lic statements. 
e 


DEMOCRATS WILL BREAK THE NEWS to 
western voters just before election that some of 
their reclamation projects will have to be shut down 
for lack of funds. 

The early shutdown trick was used by Secre- 
tary of Interior Krug’s boys to pressure more money 
last year out of a G.O.P. Congress. Republicans 
voted record funds this year, but Krug is spending 
it even faster. 

This time the purpose is to embarrass some 
G.O.P. congressmen in the middle of a campaign. 
The first projects to go down are Boysen in Wyo- 
ming, Heart River and Angostura in the Dakotas. 


A NEW TWIST in congressional investigations 
is Sen. Capehart’s “advisory council’ on the bas- 
ing-point problem. 

He has recruited a labor union man, a couple 
of farm people, a couple of economists, and 30 top 
business executives to tell him what Congress ought 
to do about the Supreme Court's Cement Institute 
decision outlawing basing-point pricing. 

Council chairman is Dr. Milton T. Copeland 
of the Harvard Business School. The members are 
scheduled to hold three or four ivory-tower sessions, 
come up with a formal report next year. 

Capehart’s congressional committee will hold 
conventional hearings—starting after the elections 
are out of the way—to tap grass-root opinions from 
buyers and sellers around the country. 


® The FBI has a list of 144,000 names of Com- 
munists and sympathizers it plans to pick up im- 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 








mediately im case of war. That’s about twice the 
present membership of the party... . 

e Senate Republicans, including Finance Commit- 
tee Chairman Millikin, already are talking about 
more tax cuts next year. They are setting their 
sights on an early ‘49 revision downward in excises. 
But don’t count your chickens yet; Dewey people 
aren’t committing themselves on taxes. 


GIDEON'S ARMY—1948 


The polls all show Henry Wallace’s potential 
vote for president slipping since the conventions. It 
stands now at around 4%-—something less than 
3-million votes. 

But Wallace's vote is not the real measure of 
the effect the new Progressive Party will have on 
the November elections. 

It’s in the congressional districts that the third 
party will have its practical influence. And, accord- 
ing to the Gallup poll, the Republican-Democratic 
fight for control of the House is a standoff now. 

Already, there are 100 Wallaceites contesting 
for seats in Congress; three, for the Senate. 

There will be more of them before the ballots 
are printed. The 100 a.e concentrated in 12 key 
states, although Wallace is already on the presi- 
dential ballot in 22 states. 


Democratic dreams of winning control of the 
Senate are especially hit by entry of Wallace can- 
didates in Illinois and Minnesota—two of the 
states the Democrats have to capture to overturn 
the four-seat G.O.P. margin. 

Wallace candidates, of course, are bidding 
for the same voters the Democrats are looking for. 

Not only are the Wallace people bidding for 
Democratic votes; they are concentrating on New 
Deal voters. You can see it in this pattern: The 
Progressives are entered, by and large, in districts 
held by New Dealers with pro-labor, pro-Marsha!l 
Plan records. 

Examples of the Democratic targets of such 
Wallace tactics: Representatives Helen Gahagan 
Douglas and Chet Holifield in Los Angeles; John 
Lesinski in Detroit; Edward Garmatz in Baltimore; 
Adolph Sabath and William Dawson of Chicago; 
Sol Bloom in New York. 


Will Wallace elect anybody to Congress? 


He has two men in the House now—Marcan- 
tonio and Isacson of New York; they‘re running 
again. Wallace’s best chances for picking up per- 
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haps a couple more seats are in New York and Cal 
fornia. 

Here are the states where the Wallace peop! 
are already entered: 

California—Wallace candidates are entere 
in 12 of the 23 districts. 

Connecticut—A full slate of Progressive can 
didates. 

IMinois—Wallace’s effect here will be to re 
elect G.O.P. Senator Curly Brooks; New Dealer Pau! 
Douglas had a chance until he had to split his 
vote with Prof. Curtis McCullough of Northwestern 
University. 

Indiana—Wallace men are opposing nine 
G.O.P. incumbents. They are leaving a clear field 
to New Dealer Ray Madden of Gary. (Madden 
hasn‘t said nasty things about Wallace the way 
Helen Douglas has.) 

Maryland—Three candidates entered; big ef- 
fort is to beat Garmatz, for whom Phil Murray per- 
sonally campaigned last year to make a Taft- 
Hartley test case on union political activity. 

Michigan—Progressives are invading the 
Democratic primary here; even Republicans think 
they can spot a few Wallaceites on their ticket. 

Minnesota — Progressives are running a 
dummy candidate against Mayor Humphries in 
the Democratic senatorial primary; after this 
dummy candidate is beaten, ex-Gov. Benson will 
file as a Progressive, cut deep into Humphries’ 
chances against Joe Ball. 

Missouri—Progressives are contesting four 
of the 13 districts in Truman’s own state. 

New Jersey—Wallace men are staying out 
of the Hague territory but running in the rest of the 
state and for U. S. senator. 

New York—A.L.P. is the Wallace party; it 
has candidates in 32 districts, including such head- 
line names as Lee Pressman and Rockwell Kent— 
plus, of course, Marcantonio and Isacson. 

Oregon—Wallace has put up Mrs. Evans 
Carlson, widow of the Marine raider general. 

Pennsylvania — Seven candidates, concen- 
trated in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh; one will help 
reelect Rep. Hugh Scott, G.O.P. National Chairman. 

Washington—Leftist ex-Rep. Hugh De Lacy 
is running for his Seattle seat against ex-Sen. Hugh 
Mitchell, who is backed by Truman Democrats. 
Wallace is also opposing the only sitting Demo- 
cratic representative, pro-labor Henry Jackson. 

Wisconsin—Nine candidates led by Edmund 
Bobrowicz, whom the Democrats repudiated as pro- 
Communist in ‘46 after he had won the party nomi- 
nation. 
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high this year. Last week the Dept. of 
5 ; Commerce estimated that about $4.- 
150,000,000 will be spent in 1948 for 
new construction by the federal govern- 


ir rip 
ment, states, cities, counties, and other 
— authorities. ‘That means that the 
t uilding of schools, highways, hospitals, 


2 and other public facilities will probably 
} bea bullish factor in the U. S. economy 
for as many years as anyone cares to 
t ‘ count. 
\ @ What’s Needed—One economist esti- 
mates that it would take a total of about 
$120-billion, at the 1947 cost level, to 
bring public facilities up: to what he 
S considers reasonable standarels. 
Another study estimates that about 
$18-billion should be spent on public 
construction from 1946 through 1950. 
(In the first three years of this period 
we will actually spend about $9.4-bil- 
‘ lion.) According to the same study, 
about $27-billion should go into public 
construction during the decade 1951- 
1960. 
‘ Federal officials expect the volume of 
i public construction to be 10% to 20% 
higher in 1949 than this year. That 
would mean $4.5-billion to $5-billion, 
assuming cost levels stay the same. 
¢ Costs Up 35%—The $4,150,000,000 
estimate for 1948 is itself a jump of 


















1930. But construction costs then were 
about half what they are now, accord- 
ing to the cost index of Engineering 
News-Record, a McGraw-Hill publica- 
tion. 

Since the war, the ratio of public 

construction to total construction has 
remained about the same. In 1946, it 
was 21%: in 1947, 22%. The 1948 
estimate is about 23%. 
e Expansion Now—High costs (and ma- 
terial shortages) are discouraging public 
construction now. Just the same, cities 
and states are doing a lot of essential 
construction right away. They are, of 
course, having trouble getting cash. Fed- 
eral money is available for highway, air- 
port, and hospital grants, but the local 
governments find it hard even to raise 
money to match these federal grants. 

Because of rapid rises in costs, bond 
issues voted in recent years for specific 
improvements won't pay the bills today. 
So officials either have to redesign the 
project to fit today’s prices, or go back 
to the voters for more money. 

e Help Needed—Over the long pull, the 
cities just aren’t going to get the money 
out of their own tax resources for all the 
projects they desperately need—let alone 
the ambitious proposals they talk about. 
The states—and more significantly the 





California has grown faster since 1940 
than any other state (page 22), and Los 
Angeles, its biggest city, has increased 
its population more than any other city. 

Local estimates indicate that the 

population has risen about 500,000, or 
33%, since 1940. Says Mayor Fletcher 
Bowron: “It’s like dumping a Cincinnati 
or a New Orleans in our midst.” 
e Huge Program—This city just can’t 
wait for costs to drop before launching a 
huge building program. So the munici- 
pal government is building a $31-mil- 
lion sewage treatment plant. And if an 
other $10-million can be raised, a sec 
ond plant will be built. Estimated costs 
of the entire project have more than 
doubled since 1945. 

The revenue-producing Dept. of 
Water & Power has a big program un- 
der way. Two water projects totaling 
about $6-million are now under con- 
struction. The department is also spend 
ing about $4-million a year on prepara- 
tory work for a huge hydroelectric proj- 
ect at Owens Gorge, 200 miles away. 
Bonds for $41-million have been ap- 
proved for this, but the whole project 
will cost much more. 

e Power Plans—About $11.5-million is 
being spent this year on an expansion 
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of Los Angeles’ Wilmington steam 
power plant, now overburdened by 
heavy demands for electricity. The full 
expansion is expected to cost about 
$40-million, and will more than double 
plant capacity. Low-interest revenue 
bonds on the water and power projects 
have so far drawn a ready market. 

A $3-million jail, for which funds are 
in hand, will start off an $18.3-million 
police department program. Bonds have 
been issued for 30 new fire stations at 
$150,000 apiece. Fifty school projects 
totaling $8.8-million are under way; 68 
more are authorized. The Los Angeles 
Board of Education raised $75-million 
from bonds in 1945. This money was 
supposed to last 10 years, but is ex- 
pected to run out by 1950-1951. 


il. Baltimore 


Although a much older city than Los 
Angeles, Baltimore also has its growing 
pains. Population has increased about 
16% since 1940, is now about 1-mil- 
lion by local estimate. 

Construction is now under way on a 
large airport which will cost about 
$13.5-million after completion next 
year. Money is being raised by bonds. 
e Schools Lag—However, Baltimore’s 
badly needed school building program 
hasn't started yet. The average school 
class in Baltimore is now 41, said to be 
highest for large U. S. cities. Bonds have 
been authorized for $20-million, but 
only $1.2-million has been needed so far 
because of lagging construction. Several 
projects are expected to get going by 
the end of the year. The main reason 
for delay, according to the school board, 
is the steel shortage. 

There is a $15-million street repair 
program under way, which will take 
three years to finish. Last week, Mayor 
Thomas D’Alesandro charged that pav- 
ing contractors were making profits of 
from 22% to 48% on city contracts. 

A 17-mile tunnel is being built to tap 
the Patapsco River northwest of the city 
and bring water into the main filtration 
plant. The whole project is estimated at 
$19.7-million, financed by a bond issue. 


Ill. New York 


This city hasn’t grown much since 
1940; the present population of 7.9- 
million, as estimated by the Dept. of 
Health, is up about 6% from 1940. But 
the population of the metropolitan area 
has grown about 17% during the same 
period. It’s now estimated at about 13,- 
580,000. Nearly 400,000 commuters 
come into the city daily to work. 

New York presents on a huge scale 
the problems of U.S. cities that can’t 
raise enough money through taxes to 
provide essential public works. State 
and federal highway grants take some 
of the pressure off the city finances. So 
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does the work of the Port of New York 
Authority and the Triborough Bridge 
& Tunnel Authority, which are self- 
sustaining organizations. 

¢ $3-Billion in Plans—Public construc- 
tion planned for the next few years by 
all government agencies in New York 
City totals $3,250,000,000. 

The city itself will spend about $250- 

million this year. About $50-million will 
go toward developing the Delaware 
water system; $30-million to hospitals; 
$40-million toward repairing the trans- 
portation system; and $24-million to 
schools. 
e Work of Authorities—The Port Au- 
thority has leased LaGuardia and Idle- 
wild airports from the city for 50 years. 
It has just sold its first issue of $30- 
million of airport revenue bonds. The 
authority plans to spend about $250- 
million between now and 1960 in de- 
veloping these two fields, as well as the 
Newark (N. J.) airport. 

The Housing Authority is backed by 
city and state funds. Some of its projects 
are rented for lower than cost, subsi- 
dized out of this money. Others will be 
self-supporting. Within six months, 14 
projects will be under construction, to 
provide 50,000 dwelling units and cost 
about $186-million. 


IV. The Nation 


To shift back to the national scene: 
What would be the role of public works 
in a business slump? 

There surely would be another Public 
Works Administration—a federally sup- 
ported effort to prop up and expand the 
building industry by awarding jobs to 
going business concerns. 

If they got plans and specifications 
for quick advertising, bidding, and 
award of contracts in another depres- 
sion, contractors might expand a shriv- 
eled construction labor force to 2.4- 
million—or even 3-million. But the in- 
dustry couldn’t sop up millions of unem- 
ployed from other fields. 

e Advance Planning—In 1945, the fed- 
eral government started an “advance 
planning program” to spur completion 
of state and local public works plans. 
Reason: It expected a recession after 
cancellation of war contracts. Plans were 
completed for about 3,660 projects, 
with a total estimated cost of $832-mil- 
lion. Congress shut down the program 
in 1947, since no recession developed. 

Federal Works Agency officials esti- 
mate that, altogether, blueprints have 
been completed for about $4.5-billion in 
projects. They believe that there should 
always be an active backlog of com- 
pleted plans for about $5-billion worth 
of projects to keep public construction 
going constantly. And they think that 
there should be finished plans for about 
$6,250,000,000 of*postponable projects, 
to be used in time of depression. 


Apple Trading 


Futures contracts on Wine | 
saps and Delicious varietie; | | 
from Washington state will 
begin on Aug. 16. 


A trader on the Chicago Mercantil. 
Exchange last week cracked: ““Wond« 
what would have happened to the hi 
man race if Eve could have bought 1 
futures contract instead of dealing wit! 
the serpent on a spot basis?” 

Occasion for the gag: the start on 

Aug. 16 of trading in apple futures con 
tracts on the Mercantile Exchange. 
e Two Varieties—Trading in the ney 
futures will be limited to two apple va 
rieties: Washington state Delicious fo: 
October and January delivery, and 
Washington state Winesaps for De- 
cember and February delivery. The ex 
change chose the two varieties because: 
(1) They are commercially the most 
important apple varieties; and (2) they 
keep better in storage than most other 
apples. 

Normally Washington state Wine- 
saps and Delicious apples amount to 
more than one-quarter of total U. S. 
commercial apple production. Last year 
Delicious apples made up 22% of the 
national apple crop; of these, 73%, or 
17.9-million bu. of the 24.4-million bu. 
national Delicious crop came from 
Washington. Winesaps made up an- 
other 11% of the national crop. Of a 
total Winesap crop of 11.9-million bu., 
9.8-million bu., or 82%, were Wash- 
ington-grown. 

e Winter Apples—Both varieties are 
winter apples, harvested in the late fall. 
A large percentage of the crop is packed 
for storage, held for sale in the winter 
and spring. It, thus, takes a long time 
for apples to get from orchard to teacher. 

Trading rules established by the ex- 

change set up maximum tolerances for 
allowable decay and condition defects 
on delivery, and allowance for defects 
and decay in excess of the tolerances. 
Only the two top U. S. grades in each 
variety will be traded. 
e Hedging Expected—Exchange officials 
expect that trading in the new futures 
will be small to start. But they believe 
that growers, dealers, and big buyers 
will use the futures market to hedge 
against price fluctuations on apples they 
hold in storage. 

Competition from the big commis- 
sion houses—who now handle a large 
part of the apple crop on consignment— 
is expected to be keen. And _ large 
growers’ associations which market the 
apple crop for groups of growers will 
keep a close watch on development of 
the futures market to see how it will 
affect them. 
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Suspension Bridge Holds Conveyor Belt 


from the U. 
sidiary’s coal-cleaning plant in the valley to 
a spoil pile over the hill 1,500 ft. away. 
The belt is shielded against the weather 
by a metal hood. 


Getting a conveyor belt to run over this 
gorge was a problem for U. S. Coal & Coke 
Co., Gary, W. Va.—until this unusual sus- 
pension bridge was thought of. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. built the belt, which 


carries refuse S. Steel sub- 





Congress Votes for —flation 


Housing bill is mildly inflationary, credit curbs a little 
deflationary. Neither will have much effect on general price level. 
It will cost businessmen a bit more to borrow money. 


The special session of Congress that 
wound up last week enacted a two-part 
legislative program with a split person- 
ality. Half of it is mildly inflationary. 
The other half is mildly deflationary. 
So the net effect on inflation will be 
just about zero. 
¢ What They Mean—Here is what the 
two new laws—one on housing, one on 
credit control—will mean: 


IF YOU ARE A BUILDER, you will find 
it easier to get government-guaran- 


teed mortgage money on certain 
projects. 
IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR AN APART- 


MENT, you may find it easier to get 
one—next year. 

IF YOU WANT TO BORROW MONEY, you 
will have to pay a somewhat higher 
interest rate. And you may find your 
bank more reluctant to make the 
loan. 


IF YOUR BUSINESS DEPENDS ON INSTALL- 
MENT SALES, you may have to tighten 
up your terms a little. 


iF YOU HAVE BEEN GIVING EASY CREDIT 
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in an effort to step up business or 
meet competition, you will have to 
stop. 

* YOU ARE A BANKER, you may have to 
sell some government securities and 
slow down on loans to business for a 
while. 


_ 
~ 


IF YOU ARE AN ORDINARY CONSUMER 
with an eye on the prices of the 
things you buy, you won’t notice any 
difference. 

e Higher Reserves—On the deflation 

side, you can count the bill giving the 

Federal Reserve Board authority to 

boost the required reserves of all mem- 

ber banks. This is a long way from 
the sweeping anti-inflation powers that 

President Truman asked of Congress. 

But at midweek he was expected to ac- 

cept it—with a bitter protest. 

At present, bank reserve requirements 
against demand deposits are 14% for 
country banks, 20% for the so-called 
Reserve City banks, and 24% for New 
York and Chicago banks. The Reserve 
Board has the power to add another 2% 
to New York and Chicago require- 

















ments, but other reserves are already 
up to the limit. 

e Amounts of Boosts— The new law wil! 
give the board power to increase 1% 


serves against demand deposits by fou 


percentage pomts. That would make 
the maxima 18 for country banks, 
24% for Reserve Cities, and 30 fer 


New York-and Chicago. ‘The board also 
would have authority to add 14% to re 
serves against time deposits now 0%), 


making them 74% at the maximum. 
There is still some question whether 
the Reserve Board will use its new 
power at all. It wanted the new re 
quirements to apply to all banks, not 


just to the members of the Federal Re 
serve System. Congress wouldn't go 
this far, so the law covers only member 
banks. 


e Danger—IThe board is afraid that 
when it puts on the squeeze some 
country banks will quit the system 


Most bankers think that it will take the 
chance and make what it can of its new 
powers. But it is sure to move carefully 
and give the banks plenty of time to 
make adjustments. 

When and if the 
requirements, there won't be any liqui- 
dation of business loans. The Federal 
Reserve banks are committed to support 
the government bond market at par. 
Member banks can get all the addi- 
tional reserves they need simply by sell- 
ing some of their government securities. 
This will take a lot of the deflationary 
sting out of anything the board does. 
e Bankers’ Moves—A Business Week 
survey of banks in various parts of the 
country shows that a typical banker will 
do something like this if the board hikes 
requirements: 

He will sell enough of his government 
securities to make up part of the addi- 
tional requirements. He will also use 
what excess reserves he may have on 
hand now. For a while anyhow, he will 
slow down on new loans and _ invest- 
ments. He may even let his loan port- 
folio run down a little through ordinary 
repayments. But he will not put the 
pressure on borrowers to repay. And 
he won’t turn down credit applications 
from good customers. 

This is just about the general reac- 
tion that Federal Reserve experts are 
looking for. They don’t intend to force 
any contraction of bank credit. All they 
want is to slow down the expansion. 

Interest rates on bank credit have be- 
gun rising already as a result of the 
Treasury's decision to raise its short- 
term rate (page 10). As the board 
boosts reserve requirements, rates prob- 
ably will edge up a little more. 

e Small Increase—As far as the general 
inflation is concerned, bank loans have 
not been an important factor in the past 
six months. Total loans of commercial 
banks increased only $1.5-billion in the 
first half of 1948. But the experts think 


board does raise 
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that another big expansion is about to 

get under way. [hat they want to stop. 

Ihe new law will give the Reserve 

Board power to regulate terms of install- 
ment sales. But this probably won't 
have much effect on prices either. 
e Regulation W Back—The board will 
take its old Regulation W out of moth- 
balls as soon as it can. Curbs will be 
applied to all installment purchases ex- 
cept those under $50 and those over 
some ceiling figure. 

Che required down payment will be 
one-third of the purchase price—except 
for furniture, which will probably be 
one-fifth. However, the board probably 
won t put a 1 5-month limit on credit, as 
under Regulation W. That would get 
it in Dutch with the auto trade. An 18- 
month limit is more likely. 

Charge accounts won't be affected by 
consumer credit controls. The board 
thinks the expansion in this area is over. 
e Who’s Hit—Most of the retail install- 
ment credit that is being extended now 
will qualify under the new regulation 
without much trouble. But some lines 
will have to take in their sails—radios 
and jewelry, for example. 

As a matter of fact, credit jewelers at 
their recent convention (BW —Aug.7 
’48p48) acknowledged that credit is one 
hypo that keeps the customers buying. 
A similar situation could develop here 
and there in other types of merchandise. 
Today it’s increasingly hard to compete 
on price alone—prices and costs being 
what they are. Competition in length 
of installment terms is one handy sub- 
stitute. When that’s knocked in the 
head, the retailers using it might natur- 
ally get a bump. 

e Housing—The new housing bill, infla- 
tionary in effect, eventually may mean 
more building in some areas. 

(he most important point in the new 

law is revival of rental housing mortgage 
insurance under Title VI of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. This died on Apr. 
30, when Congress failed to renew it. 
Now the Federal Housing Authority 
gets authority to insure $800-million 
worth of new mortgages until Mar. 31, 
1949. This time, the authority applies 
only to projects built for rent. The 
mortgage is limited to 90% of replace- 
ment cost, figured on the basis of build- 
ing costs in the particular locality on 
Dec. 31, 1947. 
e Guarantees—FHA is authorized to 
guarantee loans for states, cities, and 
non-profit corporations. ‘These mort- 
gages are limited to 80%-90% of the 
value of the completed property in spe- 
cial cases, and 95% for veterans’ co-ops. 
Cost limit is $8,100 a dwelling unit, 
or $1,800 a room. 

The bill also provides a yield insur- 
ance program for an investor. This 
would guarantee a 23% return on the 
investment, provided he sets rents to 
vield no more than 34% on his money. 
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High-Powered Towboat for Inland River Hauls 


This proud new towboat will soon be 
churning up the waters of the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Ohio. Built by Sturgeon Bay 
(Wis.) Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., it 
will be one of the most powerful towboats 


ever to ply the Great Lakes and inland 
rivers. ‘That’s because it’s powered with 
three 1,800-hp. diesels. The operator, Indian 
River Lines, has the vessel insured at $500. 
000. 





More Fuel This Winter 


Heavy demand will still threaten supply, but the outlook 
has brightened. Coal stocks are up; transportation facilities for fuel 
oil have improved; there are more pipelines for natural gas. 


Most Americans will be warmer this 
winter than last—even though the odds 
are that some of them won’t be so 
warm as they would like. The fuel pic- 
ture is much improved over this time 
last year (BW —Jul.3’48,p24); but with 
continued transportation shortages and 
ever-rising consumer demand, there’s al- 
ways the threat of a pinch on the house- 
holder and industrial user. 

The outlook for coal is the brightest 
of all three basic fuels. In fact, the coal 
picture looked so good to the govern- 
ment this week that it took allocation 
controls off coal exports. Since V-E Day, 
there have been curbs on coal shipments 
to the rest of the world. After Sept. 1, 
the lid will be off coal exports entirely. 

For fuel oil, prospects are consid- 
erably better than they have been. For 
natural gas they are improving, but not 
too bright. Here is a closer look at all 
three: 

e Coal—Though some qualities are in 
tight supply, no one will be seriously 
lacking in coal this winter—barring a 
transportation tie-up. As of July 31, coal 
stocks in the hands of consumers were 
58-million tons, enough to last +5 days. 
Of this, 1.8-million tons (a nine-day sup- 





ply) was in the hands of retail dealers 
The industry is geared for top produc 
tion. Delivery will keep ahead of dé 
mand—unless (1) the Ohio River, an 
important coal artery, freezes over, 0 
(2) other commodities draw too heavil\ 
on open-top freight cars. 

This assumes of course that the onc 
big imponderable—John L. Lewis and 
his United Mine Workers—doesn't 
cause a stoppage. 

e@ Fuel: Oil—Production of fuel oil this 
year is up roughly 10% over last yea 

against a demand increase of a littl 
less than 10%. Prospects are better, but 
officials point out there will still b 
need for consumer conservation. How 
ever, stocks on hand as of July 31 pr 
sent a much improved picture over th 
same time last year. Here are the fig 
ures, in millions of barrels: 


1947 194 
Distillate Fuel... cwcciccccsves 34 42.5 
ONE ss Sos os ehicd és cee esasas 16 20 
Heavy Residual Fuel Oil ..... 25 28.7 


Demand for distillate fuel oil, ker 
sene, residual fuel oil shows increas 
this year over last of 15%, 16%, and le 
than 5%, respectively. Delivery capaci! 
is also up over last year; more pipelin: 
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and a bigger fleet of tank cars are the 
answer. Another thing to keep in mind: 
If blizzards or the like cut deliveries 
and cause temporary shortages, there is 
an industry organization already formed 
to handle such emergencies. Also, states 
are better prepared to act with a whole 
year of experience behind them. 
e Natural Gas—The two areas hit hard- 
est last year by natural gas shortage, the 
Appalachian and certain Midwest areas, 
will get bigger supplies this winter. 
The Appalachian region—including 
New York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, and Ohio—is scheduled 
to have 20% more than in 1947. Im- 
proved pipeline capacity and bigger stor- 
age facilities are the reason. ‘Texas East- 
ern Transmission Corp., through the 
Big and Little Inch lines, plans to raise 
ialierics sometime this winter to 500- 
million cu. ft. a day.to the Northeast— 
against a maximum last winter of 200- 
million. ‘Tennessee Gas ‘Transmission 
Co. plans to be delivering about 600- 
million cu. ft. daily by the end of 1948, 
against 300-million in 1947 (BW—Aug. 
7'48,p26). Both companies are adding 
more and more compressor stations along 
their lines, as well as running parallel 
loops to increase delivery rates. 
Delivery rates in Midwest areas will be 
up 10% to 15%; but here, as elsewhere, 
expansion programs are hampered by a 
bad shortage of large steel pipe. A favor- 
able factor for the Midwest is that new 
Michigan storage fields (operated by 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. and 
Michigan Gas Storage Co.) are receiving 
gas for storage in quantity for the first 
time. Gas produced in the warm 
months is pumped into old wells, to be 
withdrawn later. These fields won’t be 
full when winter’s first cold weather 
hits, but gas on hand will take some 
of the sting out of the really chilly 
weather. 


BARGAIN IN CUBAN SUGAR 


The Commodity Credit Corp. made 
a deal last April to buy a million tons of 
Cuban sugar at 4¢ a lb.—F.A.S. (free 
alongside ship) Cuba. This week it be- 
gan to look like a real bargain for the 
U.S. 

Cuba took the deal, at nearly half a 
cent below its going rate, to grab a 
market for a record crop (now hgured 
at 6.7-million short tons). But the mar- 
ket troubles Cuba looked for (BW— 
Jun.12’48,p10) haven’t materialized. 
Mainland cane yield has been poor; 
Europe’s 1947 sugar-beet crop was off; 
Pacific and Far East output—India ex- 
cepted—is way below prewar. Result: 
a Cuban market price still above 4¢. 

The Dept. of Agriculture has raised 
its estimate of U. S. domestic sugar re- 
quirements for this year from 7-million 
to 7.2-million tons. With recent boosts, 
Cuba’s share is now 2.8-million tons. 
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How U. S. Population Has Grown, by States 


1947 Percent 

Population Change 

Estimate From ‘40 

AR oii ne 2,834,000 0 
ere 644,000 +29.1 
Be Xs os 1,913,000 — 18 
Ca. cts 9,812,000 +42.1 
I siedks 1,144,000 + 1.8 
0s 1,974,000 +15.5 
| Pe 291,000 + 9.1 
eee 861,000 +29.8 
|) ee 2,328,000 ye 
CR so secs 3,138,000 + 0.5 
Idaho ..... 525,000 + 0.1 
jee 8,397,000 + 6.9 
|, re 3,835,000 +11.9 
howe ..... 2,591,000 + 2.1 
ere 1,925,000 + 6.9 
Saree 2,780,000 — 2.3 
| Segre 2,544,000 + 7.6 
ere 885,000 + 4.5 
| ee 2,139,000 +17.4 
ae 4,635,000 + 7.4 
i 6,069,000 +15.5 
a 2,888,000 + 3.4 
Bei scscer 2,096,000 — 4.0 
BI eeiea's. 3,903,000 + 3.1 
Monk. ..5. 488,000 —12.8 


1947 Percent 

Population Change 

Estimate From ‘40 

PRO Sadar 1,284,000 — 2.4 
BS 60.0% 139,000 + 26.4 
i, ae 534,000 + 8.6 
8 Se 4,627,000 +11.2 
| Se 547,000 + 2.9 
bo ees 14,165,000 + 5.1 
PEG. toss. 3,698,000 + 35 
|) ee 541,000 —15.7 
2 eee 7,675,000 +11.1 
CS oso nis 2,284,000 — 2.3 
Ci xe ce 1,545,000 + 41.8 
a 10,512,000 + 6.2 
an EAS 745,000 + 4.4 
MON. yas ws 1,951,000 + 2.7 
5 578,000 —10.2 
i Ser 3,091,000 + 6.0 
: eee 7,104,000 +10.7 
Utah .... 640,000 +16.3 
. | re 366,000 + 1.8 
| a ee 2,999,000 +12.0 
Wash. 2,357,000 +35.8 
W. Va. 1,882,000 — oO 
a 3,247,000 35 
Wyo. 265,000 + 5.5 
U.S. Total 143,414,000 + 8.9 


Population of the West Spurts 


Horace (go west, young man) Greeley 
would have gloated over the new popu- 
lation figures that the Bureau of the 
Census put out last week. They show: 
ESTIMATED U. S. POPULATION OF 143,- 

414,000 on July 1, 1947—up 8.9% 

since the last census in 1940. 

(““Total’” means everybody in the na- 

tion, civilian and military—but not 

armed forces overseas.) 

ENORMOUS GAINS IN THE WeEST—both 
absolutely and percentagewise. ‘This 
area had an increase of 4,224,000— 
or 30.4%. 

e Role of the Stork—For the nation as 
whole, the increase in population is 
easy to explain: more births than 
deaths. Immigration—once America’s 
big population builder—has petered out 
as a factor of any importance. 

For the West, part of the big gains 
may have come because of migration 
from the South and some of the Mis- 
souri River basin states. The Census 
Bureau can’t put tags on people like 
wild ducks and find out how they moved 
around in the U. S. But net migration 
figures seem to indicate that the South 
especially is a big contributor to the 
West. 

In 1940-41, the South had a net an- 
nual out-migration of 191,000; during 
the war, 492,000; postwar, 395,000. 
The West meantime had average an- 
nual migration gains of 408,000 in 


i) 






1940-41; 514,000 during the war; 167, 
000 postwar. The North Central states 
had a net out-migration through th 
war, but have been in the plus column 
since then. The Northeast region has 
gained through migration during and 
since the war. 

e Regional Gains—Despite these shifts, 
no major region of the U. S. lost in 
population between 1940 and 1947 
New blood came fast enough most 
everywhere to make up for migration 


losses. ‘Thus: 
Inc rease 
1940-47 Increase 
Northeastern States ...2,465,000 + 6.9 
North Central ........2 2,789,000 + 6.9 
TG NE Weswacds ee ed 2,266,000 + 5.4 
P36) Pere rere 4,224,000 + 30.4 


e California on Top—By states, the big 
gest single gainer was California, which 
picked up 2,905,000 in the seven-year 
interval. That makes it the third biggest 
state in the union—behind New York 
and Pennsylvania. Prewar, the rank was 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, 
California. 

Other non-Western spots that gained 
population at a fast clip: District of 
Columbia, Florida, Texas, Virginia, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana. 

Incidentally, the spectacular gains in 
the West had one glum spot—Mon 
tana, which lost almost 13% in popu 
lation. 
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To get away from concentrated coastal area, Chance Vought Aircraft Division of United Aircraft Corp. in 
a move prompted by national defense, is abandoning its many-times-expanded plant at Stratford, Conn. 


1. From Connecticut 


Transplanting Aircraft Company and Its 
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3 In Stratford, milling machine tagged for 4 Loaded aboard truck, miller is hauled three miles to nearest railroad siding, where it’s 
move gets final check before shipping put aboard freight car. Tag shows exact spot machine is to be placed in Dallas plant 


yd Inside, vacant plant slowly takes on new life as machinery is put in place. Total floor area of both buildings that make up plant is 2,900. 
000 sq. ft. Chance Vought will occupy only one building of 1,900,000 sq. ft. It is also building some new office space 
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Modem, windowless plant just outside Dallas will be Chance Vought’s new home. It was North American Aviation’s 
during war. It gives Vought 300,000 more sq. ft. than it has in Stratford 


1500 Key Employees Across the Nation 


Rt a Ronan: EN Ronin wae i 


scene nara prises: sagt 


Ser 
ree, 


di 








In Texas, freight car is shunted onto plant siding and unloaded under sunny skies, Spur 5 Fork lift truck scoots newly arrived piece 
into plant saves time-losing transhauling from trucks to rail, necessary in Stratford of machinery to right spot in plant 





On transfer date movers appear. Com- 


8 To help workers get moved, a special information booth in Stratford plant is staffed 
pany pays cost (TURN TO PAGE 26) 


with trained personnel assistants. They will organize details of move, help as they can 
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1 In Dallas, Chance Vought housing supervisor helps newly arrived family get settled 
by showing them around to housing developments. This bungalow is in Wynnewood 
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Personnel Department trainees, who will help recruit local 
labor, get instruction from wage analyst George Scott 
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11 Labor recruiters M. R. Kelley (left), 


state official, C.V.’s G. V. Andersen 





Back in Stratford, committee of company officials, union men 
and town fathers search for tenant for soon-to-be-vacated plant 


Meeting Problems of Uprooting an Industry 


Machines and men moved gradually, as new workers are 
trained. Efforts made to ease impact on Connecticut area. 


From Stratford, Conn., home of 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corp., to Dallas, Tex., 
it’s some 1,700 miles. Multiply that by 
1,500 employees, 2,000 machines, 50- 
million Ib. of equipment, and you have 
a fair idea of the scope of the moving 
job Chance Vought is in the midst of 
this week. 

But that’s only half the story of mov- 
ing. The other half, yet to be told, will 
be plotted by: (1) the economic dislo- 
cation caused by 4,500 workers thrown 
on the labor market in the Bridgeport 
area, which includes Stratford; (2) the 
prosperity brought to an equal number 
of workers hired in the Dallas area; 


26 


(3) the impact of putting the 1,500 
transplanted wage earners in their new 
Texas homes. 

e Heart of Industry—Why has Chance 
Vought launched such a far-reaching 
move? The biggest reason is national 
defense. 

Within a radius of 70 miles of Strat- 
ford is one of the nation’s heaviest con- 
centrations of aircraft factories. At up- 
state Hartford are two other divisions of 
United Aircraft:.Pratt & Whitney (en- 
gines), and Hamilton Standard (pro- 
pellers). Next door at Bridgeport is yet 
another division: Sikorsky (helicopters). 
Across Long Island Sound, at Farming- 


dale, L. I., lies Republic Aviation Corp.; 


near that, at Bethpage, L. I., is Grum 
man Aircraft Engineering Co. 

¢ Dispersion Sought—Grumman and 
Chance Vought are the U. S. Navy’s 
two main suppliers of pursuit planes 
Vought makes the famous F4U5 (Cor 
sair) one of the workhorses of the 
Navy’s carrier-based air fleet, and will 
soon be pushing its new jet model, th 
F6U (Pirate). 

Top military brass has long been 
concerned over this concentration. It 
was hardly in line with the avowe: 
principle of dispersing industry awa' 
from the vulnerable Eastern Seaboard 
So when the modern plant near Dallas 
which North American Aviation occ 
pied during the war, came up for leas 
the Navy was quick to think of Voug! 
e Advantages—Several logical reason 
lay behind the choice of Vought fo 
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Quality Magnetic Reversing Switches 


FOR ALTERNATING CURRENT MOTORS 





Machine tools often require automatic reversing 
switches. Some are push button controlled; others are 
automatically operated by limit switches or other aux- 
iliary controls. 

For these exacting applications, use Allen-Bradley 
Bulletin 705 Reversing Switches. Mechanically inter- 
locked units...dependable overload relays... maintenance 

™ free contacts... long life. For all the facts, ask for 
Allen-Bradley Bulletin 705. 

Reversing 

Switches are Allen-Bradley Co. 


available in vari- 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
ous enclosures 
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CAN YOU COMPETE AGAINST 
THREAD PRODUCTION LIKE- 























































Photo courtesy The Reed Roller Bit Company 


This 4 inch diameter, 4 
pitch A.P.I. special form 
tapered thread, 5'2 inches 
long, is ground from solid 
SAE-4815 Electric Weld 
forging in 4/2 minutes! 


This outstanding production on a really tough threading job is obtained 
on a Jones & Lamson 12x45 Automatic Thread Grinder. The three-rib 
wheel removes approximately 1 pound of metal, in one pass. 
Jones & Lamson Automatic Thread Grinders guarantee you the highest 
production of fine quality threads in even the toughest, hardest materials. 
They can reduce not only your direct threading costs, but can reduce 
costs all along the line. 


e They reduce handling cosis 
e@ @ They eliminate costly rethreading after heat treatment 
@ @ @ They eliminate expensive retooling when specifications change 
@e@ee They reduce the cost of gage maintenance 


Let a Jones & Lamson engineer study your threading operations. He will 
} be able to make recommendations that will improve your profit picture. 
He has for others. 


JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S. A. 

[ Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes - Fay Automatic 

Lathes - Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering 

Machines - Automatic Thread Grinders - Optical 


Comparators - Automatic Opening Threading Dies and 
Chasers - Ground Thread Fiat Rolling Dies 


ones & Lamson 
AUTOMATIC THREAD GRINDERS 

















the move instead of some other co 
pany. Vought officials are the first 


admit that their Stratford plant is n ' 


a model of modern integration. On 
the old Vought-Sikorsky flying bo : 
plant, it grew like Topsy during t! 
war, with new units added when and 
where they were most needed. Th 
too, the busy Bridgeport airport, acro 
the street, is getting too cramped () 
take care of many fast jets. 

So Vought officials bent a receptiy¢ 
ear to the advantages that the Navy 
(and the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce) listed for the Texas plant. What 
they heard was: 

(1) The quarters are larger, and sp 
cifically designed for straight-line pr: 
duction of aircraft. They are air-condi- 
tioned for efficient, year-round work. 
The adjacent landing field is bigger, toc 

(2) The weather in Texas is flyable 
90% of the time against 74% of the 
time in Connecticut. 

(3) Upkeep is lower, because the 
longer warm season cuts fuel costs. 

(4) The surrounding territory is bet- 

ter adapted to testing jets. Since jets 
are far from perfected, test jobs some 
times have to sit down in the nearest 
cornfield. In the crowded, urban East, 
these are few and far between. 
e Inspection and Plans—Vought off- 
cials began looking into the North 
American plant in December of 1946. 
Fifteen months later, after a good bit 
of talk pro and con, the official an- 
nouncement of the move was made. 

Vought had a $74-million contin- 

gency fund to cover the cost of the 
move (it doesn’t expect the cost to run 
that entire amount), and went ahead 
with detailed plans. Under terms of the 
five-year lease worked out with the 
Navy, Vought will occupy one entire 
building of the plant; it will sublease 
the other to Texas Engineering & Mfg. 
Co., present occupant. 
e Personnel Problems—One of the 
touchiest angles in the move was the 
personnel problem. As soon as plant 
men went to Dallas on their first trip, 
tumors began to fly around the work- 
benches and jigs. A story in the Dallas 
Times-Herald caused a new crop to 
break out. So Rex Beisel, C. V. gen- 
eral manager, had a notice posted say- 
ing that the workers would be told 
immediately of any definite decision. 
On Apr. 18, 1948, it came. The word 
was passed to the 7,500 workers at the 
same time it was announced from 
Washington. 

Reaction to the news was varied 
Some 1,500 workers, mostly in super- 
visory or specialized groups, were asked 
to go to Dallas. Some of these didn't 
want to. Others, who wanted to go, 
and weren’t chosen, were disappointed. 
Beisel realized quickly that here was 4 
job for in-plant public relations. 

The company did its best to make 
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> Commercial airline profits are 
made in the air...and good ground- 
work in the factories and in the 
hangars means more time between 
overhauls, less time on the ground. 


>< It’s the maintenance man’s good 
groundwork in the hangar that keeps 
the airliner tuned up to take off on 
schedule...and Sperry’s good 
groundwork in the laboratory and in 
the factory helps him do his job even 
better and quicker. 


>< Every piece of Sperry aero- 
nautical equipment is engineered and 
manufactured to give the maximum 
of trouble-free hours in the air... 
and for easy accessibility and serv- 
icing on the ground at the regular 


Airlines fly on Giod Giwuntliode 


scheduled airline overhaul periods. 


>< To make servicing of Sperry 
products still easier for the mainte- 
nance crew, Sperry conducts special 
training schools. Here the airlines’ 
key maintenance personnel learn to 
service Sperry equipment and teach 
others in its best use... all to assure 
more efficient and more economical 
operation. 


>< And in the field, Sperry Service 
Engineers themselves are always on 
call whenever, wherever service is 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY @ 





needed. Most of these men are grad- 
uate engineers. Their main job is to 
help the customer by making sure 
that his Sperry equipment and its 
installation give him the best pos- 
sible service. 


>< Meanwhile, Sperry research and 
engineering look to their Field Serv- 
ice Engineers and the many Sperry- 
trained maintenance men among its 
customers for the vital performance 
data that help Sperry build new and 
better aids for aviation. 
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IN BLIZZARD OR HEAT-WAVE... 


Fortunately for men and machinery, blizzards 
come in season. We have time to prepare for 
them with heavier clothes and thinner lubricants, 
But it is not practical to change lubricants in 
aircraft that take off in tropical heat and fly 
into sub-zero weather, or in the parking meters 
that line the main streets of cities and hamlets 
from the Yukon to the Rio Grande. 





Photo Courtesy Mi-Co 
Meter Division, 
Michaels Art 

Bronze Co. 


Dow Corning Silicone Oil, DC 550R lubricates 8 
moving parts and enables Mi-Co parking meters 
fo give trouble-free service the year cround. 


The problem in such cases is to find a lubricant 
which does not run out when hot, thicken when 
cold, or gum up with age. That's why many 
manufacturers like the Mi-Co Meter Division of 
the Michaels Art Bronze Co. Inc., of Covington, 
Kentucky, are using DC Silicone Oils or Greases. 


Mi-Co Meter required a lubricant that would 
not thicken or thin out enough to alter the per- 
formance of parking meters exposed to tem- 
peratures ranging from —40° to 150° F. Field 
testing under the sun of California and in the 
blizzards of Fairbanks, Alaska proved that one 
of our silicone oils, DC 550R, was superior to 
any other lubricant tested. Now all Mi-Co Meters 
ore factory lubricated with DC 550R. 


Dow Corning Silicone Oils and Greases are used 
in a wide variety of applications from automatic 
toaster timers to 6 inch roller bearings exposed 
10 temperatures up to 700° F. If your lubrica- 
tion problems involve high or low temperatures, 
weathering, or a combination of all three, phone 
our nearest branch office or write for data sheet 
C5-9G on DC Silicone Oils or data sheet D1-G 
on DC Silicone Greases. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

Chicago « Cleveland « Los Angeles « London 

New York « Oslo « Paris * Stockholm ¢ Toronto 
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the move look as attractive and as easy 
as possible. It guaranteed to pay all the 
costs of moving a worker and his family 
to Dallas. And it offered him thorough 
help in moving. 

e Rumors—But, even so, some fantastic 
scuttlebutt flowed. “Don’t be daft,” 
said a Yankee lathe operator to his lead- 
man who had been tapped. “There’s 
not a tree in Dallas. ‘There ain’t no 
water. And what there is ain’t drink- 
able.” 

As the rumors were carried home, 
the wives of two workers slated to go 
decided they would look into the situa- 
tion themselves. Off they drove to 
Dallas. They came back talking like 
founding members of the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce. And, like any good 
Texan, they spread the gospel that all 
Texas men: were gentlemen and all 
Dallas women beautiful. 

e Problems of the Loss—Losing a pay- 
ing enterprise of Chance Vought’s size 
would be a blow to any community. 
When the Stratford-Bridgeport area 
heard the news, there were naturally 
some rumblings. But as the national 
defense angle was played up,. these 
eased. The area quickly turned to the 
pressing job of finding new jobs for the 
workers and a new tenant for the plant. 

At first everyone feared the worst. 
But the Bridgeport Chamber of Com- 
merce takes. a bright view; it predicts 
that through the winter almost all the 
workers laid off will find jobs. 

Not all the workers are so optimistic. 
Unofficial reports place the present 
Bridgeport unemployment figure at 
6,000. Those laid off from Chance 
Vought won't help the situation. The 
only bright thought is that, since the 
move is gradual, no great number of 
workers will be thrown on the market 
at one time. The C.I.O. United Auto 
Workers local, which at first expressed 
regret at the move, has swung into a 
concentrated campaign to find new 
jobs. 

e Finding a Tenant—The accompany- 
ing problem—that of finding a new 
tenant for the plant—is running against 
some stumbling blocks. A committee 
made up of officials from Chance 
Vought, the U. A. W. local, and the 
Stratford Town Council has been work- 
ing on the problem. The Connecticut 
Development Commission has helned. 
But so far, there have been few nibbles. 

There are several drawbacks to the 
plant as a manufacturing facilitv. One 
is the plant itself. Another is the lack 
of a railroad siding. Before one can be 
installed the Stratford town fathers and 
the state legislature will have to O. K. 
it. So far the Stratford people have 
shown little inclination to go to bat for 
this because they fear it might ruin the 
charm of the town. 

Ancther problem is unscrambling the 
ownership. The way it works out now, 





the Navy owns a $7.6-million chunk 
the plant, or 82% of it. United A 
craft owns the other 18%. And as 
final hurdle, the Navy is insisting on 
120-day vacating clause in any lease 
gives—in case of a national emergenc 
e Texas-Bound—Meantime, moving h 
gone along on schedule. ‘The first ty 
carloads of machinery were shunt 
onto the Dallas plant siding early la 
May. 

By this week, some 72 carloads wit 

3-million Ib. of gear have been sent o 
their way, with a growing number | 
Chance Vought families. 
e Schedule—Planning the move of m: 
chinery was itself a complicated prol 
lem of logistics. The idea was to mo\ 
everything with as little disruption to 
the flow of work as possible. Accord 
ingly, factory manager Bert ‘Valiaferro 
drew up a schedule with the machin 
shop gear on the top of the list. He 
did this because all the hordes of small 
component parts needed for the batch 
of Corsairs now in hand were nearly 
finished. 

Thus, some of these machines (lathes. 
drills, etc.) now in Dallas are already 
turning out parts there—as well as being 
used to train new operators. 

As each progressive assembly unit 

finishes up the parts it is now working 
on, it will be wrapped up for shipment. 
By the time the last Corsair of the 
present covey is turned over to the Navy, 
Taliaferro expects the whole plant will 
be in Dallas. If all goes right, this will 
be sometime in mid-1949. By that 
time, some 1,000 carloads of gear will 
have passed on the way. 
e Dallas Scene—In Dallas, hiring will 
be on a steadily increasing basis. Talia 
ferro is well pleased with the workers 
hired there: “They're intelligent and 
eager to learn.” Regular training courses 
are already under way. 

A big worry for the Connecticut 

Yankees moving to Texas has been 
housing. Although the housing short 
age is far from licked in Dallas, and in 
Grand Prairie, next door to the plant 
several new housing developments are 
sprouting. C. V. workers are snapping 
up houses and apartments in these as 
rapidly as they are ready. 
e Big Welcome—All in all, Chance 
Vought reports, emplovees who have 
already gone to Texas are happy over 
the move. The Texans have lived up 
to their big-hearted names, have donc 
their best to make the newcomers fee! 
at home. This attitude has even in 
fected some top officials. When genera 
manager Beisel pops up in Dallas on an 
inspection tour, he says: “It’s sure good 
to be back home.” 

Needless fo say, Texans lap this up 
as they do the thought of the eventua 
payroll of several million dollars a mont! 
that the company is bringing alons 
with it. 
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Eclored otsolid— 
‘grained or plain 
“color — various 
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MOVABLE 
in Schools 
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Ssoundproofed, 
Vfire resistant 
P flush walls ac- 
/commodate dif- 
Hferent size clas- 





MOVABLE 
in Factories 
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HE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY «© 6835 Grant Avenue « Cleveland, Ohio 








This man is installing a 


HAUSERMAN 


Moral STEEL WALL 


eee the world’s most widely used movable steel parti- 
tions for offices, factories and institutional buildings 


@ Hauserman Movable Steel Walls arrive at your building in convenient “packaged” 
units, factory-finished, ready to install. They are pre-engineered to your exact requirements. 
They are quickly, easily erected. All insulation, wiring raceways and accessories are built in. 


Hauserman Steel Walls are strong, rigid, comparatively light in weight. Above all, they’re 
easily moved whenever changing conditions demand quickly rearranged room layouts. 
In many cases, Hauserman Movable Steel Walls can be relocated to your new plans in 
relatively few hours. No expensive tearing down of plaster and tile partitions. No pounding 
pandemonium of hammers, falling debris, shoveling and wheelbarrowing. No spreading 
dust, dirt and grit to damage office machinery, equipment and furnishings. 


Hauserman Movable Steel Walls are made in richly beautiful types for the finest offices, 
and rugged durable types for factory service. They are used in the most 
efficiently-designed modern buildings such as The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Research Center; John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. Building; 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey Laboratories, and many others. 


There are many exclusive long-term advantages and economies in 
Hauserman Partitions and Wainscot, for new buildings or old. It will pay 
you to investigate Hauserman features. A note to us will bring our new 
66-page Catalog, 48, completely describing our services. If you have a 
current “partition problem”, we should be able to solve it for you. 


SINCE 1917...LEADERS IN 


MOV agce STEEL WALLS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


See Phone Book 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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marketing 
executives 


| “how” book of 
methods to help you de a 
hetter marketing job 


If you are concerned with selling 
in the construction market, here 
are useful facts to help you “beat 
the law of averages” in your sales 


work, 


“Direct to Your Market” de- 
scribes how you can make use of 
specific news about day-by-day 
construction activities, as a vital 
key to coordinate, contro] and 


stimulate sales. 


Tells how the three factors of 
“Informed Management,” “In- 
formed Salesmanship,” and “In- 
formed Buyers” can be correlated 
to guide you direct to your mar- 
ket—enable your 
marketing more effective 
more profitable. Send the cou- 
pon below, today, for your copy 
of “Direct to Your Market.” 


DOUGE .°* + 
REPORTS, censteuctior 


News Division of F. W. DODGE 
CORPORATION, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


you to make 


and 


F.w. DODGE 


CORPORATION 


t — —-Send this coupon today’ — 
DODGE REPORTS, Dept. BW-848 


Construction News Division 
F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, a copy of “Direct 
to Your Market,” containing ideas to improve 


marketing by using daily news of construction, 
Name Title 
Firm 


Address 


poco occ ne ----- 


vw 
Lad 








CONVAIR’S huge plant (with 2-million sq. ft. of floor space) in Fort Worth as . . . 


Subcontracting Follows Plane Orders 


Northrop turns over entire output of B-49 Flying Wing to 
Convair, whose bigger plant is now making B-36’s. 


The aircraft industry continued to 
buzz with procurement deals last week— 
in the wake of the largest airplane and 
engine orders in peacetime history (BW 
—Jul.17’48,p22). 

e Flying Wing Deal—Biggest news was 
the deal between Northrop Aircraft 
Inc., of Hawthorne, Calif., and Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. Under it, 
Northrop will subcontract to Convair 
the entire production of the B-49, giant 
eight-jet flying wing bomber. Northrop’s 
limited plant facilities can turn out only 


three B-49’s a month. Thus, the shift 
to Convair’s sprawling (2-million sq. ft. 
of floor space) plant at Fort Worth, 
Tex. Already under production there are 
95 of the world’s largest bombers, the 
six-engine (piston engine) B-36’s. 

The initial B-49 order is for only 30 
of the $2-billion worth of jet bombers. 
The move to Convair revealed a sud- 
den shift to their high priority for the 
Air Force—and assurance of future quan- 
tity production for the jet flying wing. 
This is because it has been performing 
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A few good Pied Pipers 





would come in handy 


OJ 





J 


HE legendary Pied Piper of Hamelin is 
supposed to have rid the town of its rats; 


but, when the townpeople wouldn’t pay a re- 
ward they considered exorbitant, he charmed 
away their children in revenge. 

You don’t have to look far to find a modern 
counterpart. 








There are a lot of fanatics around today who 


Sree sasaaisana 


preach foreign “isms’’. They play the tune they’re 
taught to play, note for note. They promise that 
their system will rid the country of all its ills, 
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real or fancied, and make everybody secure. 
Some countries have followed these pipers, only 
to find that they followed to doom, not to a 
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better life. Instead of gaining security, they lost 


i acetele 


their liberty . . . traded away their freedom for 
slavery and oppression. 

‘Where are the pipers of American-ism? That 
really means most of us, but where’s our voice? 
You people who make things, you never made 
anything half so wonderful as the American 





way of life. You folks who sell things, you never 
sold anything half so fine as the American right 
to free speech, and to work and worship where 
you please. Let’s all turn part of our attention 
to producing more good Americans. 


COLUMBIA STEEL & SHAFTING COMPANY 


Specialists in the cold finishing of steel bars and shafting 
DIVISIONS 


SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY * EDGAR T. WARD’S SONS COMPANY 


Manvfacturers of precision cold finished ! tional Distributors of cold finished steel bar and 
steel tubing tubing - products 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


Branch Offices: Boston * Buffalo + Cedar Rapids * Chattanooga * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Dayton * Detroit + Hartford 
Los Angeles + Milwaukee * Newark + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh +* Rochester.N.Y. * San Francisco + Seattle + Syracuse 
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better visibility for workers, at less cost. 
And the president shares the mainte- 
nance man’s pleasure at the elimination of 
painting — trouble-free service. So apd 
body’s happy! Get the full facts from. 


The president's pride began with his archi- 
tect’s plans—which showed less framing 
expense, because of aluminum’s lighter 
roof load. It grew as the building went up 
—faster, with less labor cost. 


Now the president is proud of a better- 
looking, more permanent building, highly 
fire resistant. He finds the interior much 
cooler in summer, warmer in winter—be- 
cause aluminum reflects up to 95% of radi- 
ant heat. Where the inside surface is left 
uncovered, the interior is brighter, too— 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
Building Products Division, Louisville 1, Ky. 
Offices in 32 Principal Cities 


Specifications: Sheets .032” thick (22 gouge U.S. 
Std.), corrugated to %” depth, 2.67” crown to 
crown. Widths 35” and 33%”. Lengths 5’ to 12’. 
Aluminum straps for simple attachment to purlins. 


REYNOLDS Embossed ALUMINUM 
BUILT-UP ROOFING 


.004” aluminum seals out air, light, moisture, preserves 
asphalt, reduces inside summer temperature, adds fire 
resistance. 2- or 3-ply aluminum roofs are superior to 
roofs built up with o greater number of felt plies— 
reducing cost. Needs no slag or gravel—cutting roof 
load 400 to 500 Ibs. per square, again reducing cost. 
Ideal re-cap for old roofs. Consult your roofer or write 
Reynolds, 


REYNOLDS ALUMI-DROME 


100% airplane-aluminum, with patented all-bolt 
assembly—no nails, no rust, no exposed holes or 
edges. Basic 36’ x 60’ unit, length variable by 6’ 
sections. No inside posts or trusses. Nine end de- 





signs. Write for literature, 


Reynolds Pioneering made Aluminum Competitive . . . take advantage of it! 
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sensationally (500 m.p.h. top speed, 
hours of sustained flight) during it 
secret trials at Muroc Dry Lake (Calif. 

despite the crash of one expermmenta 
model recently. 

e Order Boost Due—Present plans cal 
for the end of B-36 production at Fort 
Worth next November, with B-49 pro 
duction rolling at a one-a-week rate 
shortly thereafter. 

In the meantime, fiscal 1950 fund 

that become available in July of 1949 
will give a big boost to the B-+9 order. 
Production studies for output of 100, 
250, and 500 additional jet wings have 
been completed. (The exact size of the 
order will depend on the international 
situation.) 
e Unique in Peacetime—Ihe subcon- 
tract to Convair is unique in peacetime 
aircraft production. It will leave con- 
trol of all technical work on the program 
in Northrop’s hands. This work in- 
cludes design, production enginecring, 
and tooling engineering. Ihe Air Forge 
will pay Northrop for this work. Con- 
vair will furnish manufacturing equip- 
ment and personnel. 

The deal explained away recent 
rumors of a Northrop-Convair merger. 
It was a windfall for the new Floyd 
Odlum-controlled management of Con- 
vair, headed by Lamotte IT. Cohu, ex- 

Northrop and T.W.A. president. Con- 

vair got no prime contracts in the fis- 
cal 1949 military plane buying program, 
and has been operating deeply in the 
ted. (Its B-36 program was a prime 
contract in fiscal 1948. It hasn’t pro- 
duced a profit yet because only eight 
of the planes have been completed and 
delivered. 
e Boeing Wins—Other developments 
included a triumph for Boeing Airplane 
Co. of Seattle in the latest Air Force 
jet bomber design competition. ‘This 
will continue Boeing’s dominance in the 
long-range, heavy-bomber field. Boeing 
edged out 12 other manufacturers in 
the hottest single competition since the 
war's end. Its winning XB-55 design 
calls for a plane larger than its six-jet 
XB-47, already in flight test stage, and 
powered by four turboprops (gas turbine 
engines driving propellers). 

To ease its labor pains caused by a 
two-month-old mechanics’ strike in its 
Seattle plant, Boeing has expanded its 
subcontracting program. Its  B-50 
bomber will go to Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Northrop, Beech Aircraft Corp., Cessna 
Aircraft Co., and Ryan Acronautical Co. 

Meanwhile, Curtiss-Wright Corp. at 
Columbus, Ohio, is making tail assem- 
blies for Republic Aviation Corp.’s 
Thunderjet fighter. 

Apparently prime contractors are 
heeding the Air Force’s advice: Subcon- 
tract to manufacturers who don’t have 
many prime contracts, thus keep their 
productive facilities in action for pos 
sible emergencies. 
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Keeping her healthy and attractive is the business of 
many men, and the business of Sonneborn is to solve 
problems created by her needs and preferences. 

Quite literally, this young lady lives with Sonneborn 
products all day and night. Sonneborn White Mineral 
Oils and Petrolatums — products of superior quality, 
purity and stability — are used in her soaps and cos- 
metics, her pharmaceuticals and hair preparations. 

Sonneborn’s White Oil and Petrolatum Division 
also furnishes materials for paper, plastics, canneries, 
chemical specialties, rubber and many other manu- 
facturers — for hundreds of products from baby oil to 
printing ink. Investigate their quality ... also check the 
coupon for literature on products of other Sonneborn 
divisions which may be helpful to you in solving basic 
problems. 
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SONNEBORN .»- Oil Refiners and Manufacturing Chemists 
Seruing Four Sasie Management Probleme 


PRODUCTION TRANSPORTATION 
CHECK LITERATURE YOU WANT AND MAIL COUPON NOW 





PROPERTY 
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TEXTILE 
CHEMICALS 
DIVISION 


AMALIE 
LUBRICANTS 
DIVISION 


BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 


WHITE OIL and 
PETROLATUM 
DIVISION 





IMPROVE PROCESSING 
AND PRODUCTION -— Specific 
properties of Sonneborn Refined 
Petroleum Products suitable for 
a wide range of product and 
processing applications. 


L. SONNEBORN 


PROTECT AND PRESERVE 
PROPERTY — Quick, easy, eco- 
nomical ways to construct and 
maintain floors, walls, ceilings, 
roofs, etc., with Sonneborn 
“Building Savers” 


SONS, 


INC., Dept. 


LOWER COSTS OF TRANS- 
PORTATION — The fundamen- 
tals of good lubrication for gaso- 
line-driven and Diesels; 
how AMALIE Motor Oils and 
Lubricants give more protection. 


INCREASE CUSTOMER DE- 
MAND AND PREFERENCE— 
How FYBROL 1115 (one of 
many Sonneborn products for 
textile processing) improves mill 
efficiency and woolen fabrics. 


BW4, New York 16, N. 
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Sly Dust Filter—the heart of the Sly 
Dust Control System. 


lw manufacturing grinding wheels, 
illustrated below, penetrating dust 
is created. 

But—the men don’t breathe it. It is 
drawn into hoods at the machines, 
then through flexible tubes to the Sly 
Dust Filter shown above, which filters 
—by cloth—all of the dust from the air, 
even the dust so fine you can't see if. 
This is but one instance of thousands 
where industry uses Sly Dust Collectors 
to improve working conditions, elimi- 
nate health hazards, prolong the life 
of machinery, reduce cleaning and 


Men don't breothe the dust; Sly Dusf 
Control collects it. 
maintenance costs, and often to re- 
cover valuable materials. Thousands 

of installations. 


Sly Dust Control is a paying investment 
and— it's not expensive. What is your 
dust problem? Ask for Bulletin 98. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue @ Cleveland 2, Ohio 
PIONEERS in Industrial Dust Control 
Representatives in New York « Chicago « St. Lovis 
Philadelphia « Minneapolis « Birmingham 
Cincinnati « Los Angeles « Rochester « Toronto 

















GO-GETTERS, Transocean’s president Nelson (left) and vice-president Elsmore 


Pilots’ Wartime Idea Clicks 


Transocean Airline proves there’s a profit in foreign air 
charter business; makes all contract services pay own way. 


Last week the Civil Aeronautics 
Board turned down an application of 
Transocean Airline for a scheduled pas- 
senger run from Seattle to Hawaii. 
(CAB also rejected Pan American Air- 
ways’ bid, awarded the route to North- 
west Airlines on the ground that its 
domestic network could best feed the 
over-water line.) 

The decision was naturally a disap- 
pointment to Transocean officials. But 
to an air charter service that in two 
years of postwar operations has netted 
more than $500,000 and built up an 
organization that sprawls around the 
world it was hardly a blow. 

In a business where even the old 

scheduled airlines are operating deep 
in the red, Transocean’s financial record 
as a newcomer is unique. Its net profit 
for the fiscal year ended June 30 was 
only $50,000 compared with $500,000 
netted the year before. But, even so, 
the operating profit was close to the 
1947 mark; the net was reduced by 
initiation of a broad depreciation and 
reserve program. 
e Pipedream-Come-True — Transocean 
was organized in a candlelit tent on 
Okinawa by a group of airline pilots fly- 
ing under contract to the Army on the 
airlift of occupation troops to Japan. 
heir wartime experiences flying the 
Pacific convinced them there was a fu- 
ture for a newcomer in commercial 
transpacific operations. 

In the summer of 1946 Transocean 
began operations with four DC-4’s pur- 


chased under veteran’s priority from war 
surplus. The president is Orvis Nelson, 
veteran of 12 years flying with United 
Air Lines. Executive vice-president is 
Ray T. Elsmore, former Western Air 
Lines pilot and wartime director of air 
transport for Gen. MacArthur. These 
go-getting executives have brought 
Transocean most of its business. 
e Moving People—The bulk of Trans- 
ocean’s work has come from charters 
for high-priority mass movements of 
personnel. Transocean has flown scores 
of personnel groups—from construction 
workers to mid-Pacific Navy bases to 
United Nations truce teams from 
Rhodes to Palestine. 
e Contracts—Another source of Trans- 
ocean revenue has been its contracts 
to get new foreign airlines started. 
Philippine Air Lines had Transocean set 
up every phase of its flight operations. 
An Indian airline is dickering over the 
same sort of deal. 

Transocean has cut costs—and made 
a profit—by setting up its own ground 
facilities over the world. It found it 
was cheaper to do this than pay some- 
one else to. At its major repair 
base at Oakland, Calif., contract over- 
haul work from other charter lines helps 
pay the freight. Overseas, Transocean 
ground crews service most of the non- 
scheduled carriers flying along main 
traffic routes. It has even made its 
flight training school for its regular 
crews pay its own way by taking in 
outside students. 
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READERS REPORT: 





An Excess of Vegetables? 


Sus: 

Concerning “cheap money rates,” it 
should be remembered that, in the 

1929 period, the danger threatened to 
the American economy seemed to be 
that of “dear money,” as witness the 
following statements published in the 
New York Times on Jan. 1, 1929: 

(1) “Notwithstanding Wall Street's 
high money rates at the year end, it is 
felt here (Kansas City) that the Mid- 
dle West is likely to see fairly easy 
money during the winter. . . . The ten- 
dency is to retain at home the money 
of the Middle West and encourage local 
loans. . . 

“Wall Street’s stock market vagaries 
have taken some toll from the interior 
in 1928, but banks have been generally 
inclined to look upon it as dangerous 
and to withdraw call money for use 
nearer home... .” 

(2) “As to a possible collapse in the 
Wall Street speculation, Pittsburgh 
feels that the steel trade could not be 
affected as it used to be. . . . There are 
no surplus accumulation of stocks, or of 
manutactures of steel. In 1908, and 
again in 1921, there was tremendous 
liquidation of these things.” 

(3) “The heights reached by Wall 
Street loans on stock exchange collateral 
have caused much rummaging in our 
financial history to find analogies. The 

2% tate of December was the highest 
since 1920, but high call money was 
reasonably frequent before the Federal 
Reserve was founded. 

“What ended these high rates in the 
past? The circumstances varied: The 
circumstances of 1928 may differ from 
all of them. . . .” 

The apparent assurance of these vari- 
ous writers in the New Year's financial 
section of the New York Times may 
seem ironic to us, nearly 20 years later. 
We are now receiving a similar assur- 
ance from Washington, D. C., that all 
is hunky-dory ahead, because we now 
have “cheap money’’—and plenty of it— 
instead of “dear money.” 

May we remind ourselves that, if an 
excess of meats can give us an attack of 
indigestion, a similar excess of vege- 
tables has been known to produce the 
same results? 

Ben S. TRYNIN 
PASADENA, CALIF. 


Fuel Gas Rates 
Sirs: 

In your article on fuel prices [BW— 
Jun.12’48,p21], it would seem the para- 
eraph on gas needs some clarification. 
It states: “Natural gas is also on the way 
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The reason is 
improved 





Hammermill 
Bond...any typing 
is so much clearer 
and sharper 
on this paper! 





_ better lately, 
Miss Grey? 

























Feel the new sturdiness... the quality 


that shows in your files and in your mail. 









a Ps 
Compare it. See for yourself the purer, 
brighter white of this improved paper. 


Send for this FREE book 


Contains samples of improved Hammermill Bond in wide 
range of pleasing colors ...and the purer, clearer white. 


Also matching envelopes. 












OOK FOR THE WATERMARK Limits HAMMERMILD'S WORD OF MONOR XO THE PUBLIC 


nMMERM, 
BOND 






Hammermill Paper Company, 1455: East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
Please send me — FREE —the sample book improved 
Hammermill Bond and sample packet of letter-size sheets. 


showing 









ue... Position 


Name................ oa 
(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 
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Overtime? 
eo - HOt in 
my office 


“Oh, yes... we used to. We kept a dozen girls for hours 
overtime just folding monthly statements. Every time we 
got out a price change notice or an advertising circular 
... Same thing. Cost money, too. 


“But... it’s different now. We got a Davidson Office 
Folding Machine... Model 120. One girl takes care of 
all our office folding .. . does a better job. . . at a fraction 
of the cost. We get our mailings out on time without 
overtime. Of course, we only use the machine occasion- 
ally but it’s paid for itself... and then some.” 


A Davidson Model 120 Office Folding Machine will fold 
from 7,500 to 20,000 sheets per hour depending upon 
the sheet size. It will handle sheets from 3” x 3” to 10” x 
14”. It’s motor driven... has automatic feed ... and you 
can replenish the load without stopping operations. Any 
competent employee can operate it. 


Even though you use your Davidson Folder only one day 
a month, it will quickly pay for itself. It’s available in the 
floor model, as shown, and as a table model. Both avail- 
able for prompt shipment. 


We'd like to tell you more about this money-saving 
equipment . .. send literature . . . or arrange for a demon- 
stration. Write us today . . . there’s no obligation. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1034-60 West Adams St. Chicago 7, Illinois 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are located in 
principal cities of the U.S., Canada, Mexico and abroad. 


Davidson 
O00” wacarune 


DUPLICATORS - OFFICE FOLDING MACHINES - PAPER MASTERS - SUPPLIES 
A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
























up. More gas companies were allowe: 
rate increases in the first third of 194 
than in all 1947. This year some 6 
companies in 32 states got rate rises u; 
to as high as 33%.” 

The inference here is that 60 com 
panies mentioned are natural gas com 
panies, and we have received severa 
complaints from natural gas compau 
members regarding this. 

Walter E. Caine, our chief stati; 
tician, has been conducting a survey, 
which is now almost completed. Thx 
results to date show that 47 manufac 
tured gas companies, 1 mixed gas com 
pany, 9 natural gas companies, and 1( 
LP gas companies have increased ga: 
rates since 1947. 

We appreciate the splendid coopera 
tion Business Week has given the gas 
industry. We feel that perhaps an 
opportunity may arise to clear up this 
slight misunderstanding. 

Gerorce A. McDonatp 
AMERICAN GAS ASSN.., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e We are glad to set the record straight. 
We were in error. 
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Pneumatic Tank Truck 


Sirs: 

Your writeup and picture of the 
Tivoli Brewing Co. pneumatic-loading 
truck (BW—Jul.10’48,p24) has come 
to our attention. We believe the fol- 
lowing information would be of great 
interest to readers of Business Week: 

In 1933, Holly Pneumatic Systems, 
Inc., of New York first instituted, built 
and introduced to the brewing industry 
the patented “Bulk Grain Hauling 
Pneumatic Transfer Truck Equipment.” 
Since its inception this type of equip 
ment has been adopted and is in suc- 
cessful current use by many of the 
largest breweries in this country. The 
above picture shows one of the latest 
Holly Pneumatic Transfer Trucks in 
use by Haffenreffer & Co., Inc., of 
Boston. 

The Holly unit is custom built with 
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: the benefits of WARI-VAC 


DIFFERENTIAL HEATING 


EVERY INSTALLATION 


Dunham Differential systems have been installed 
in Rockefeller Center, Rochester General Hos- 
pital, University of Rochester, N. Y., University 
of Montreal, Canada, Eastman Kodak Co., 
Bausch & Lomb, Parkchester, St. Mary's, Roches- 
ter, Minn., and thousands of similar projects. This 
practical, nation-wide heating-system experience 
is available to you for the installation of Vari- 
Vac in apartment houses, factories, hotels, office 
buildings and institutions of every size. 

Complete details on the Dunham Vari-Vac 
System—JOB-SCALED to fit any installation— 
are yours by writing to... 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
400 WEST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Toronto, Canada + London, England 


REGARDLESS OF SIZE! 


*SAVES FUEL! Changeovers from ordinary systems show reduc- 
tions in fuel cost from 15 to 40%. Ordinary systems circulate steam at 212° 
or more. Statistics show that steam at this temperature is required only 
10% of the heating season. To properly meet weather conditions Differ- 
ential Heating circulates steam at varying degrees of vacuum, giving 
steam temperatures as low as 133°, which obviously saves fuel. Control 
is governed by weather conditions hour by hour. 


*PROVIDES GREATER COMFORT! Indoor comfort requires 
a constant balance of the steam supply and temperatures against the re- 
quirements for warmth. Only Differential Heating has the necessary 
flexibility to fully meet this variable requirement because no other system 
is capable of a continuous flow and control of both steam temperatures 
and steam volume. 


*" JOB SCALED”! Differential Heating (Vari-Vac) is now job 
scaled to suit the needs and meet the budget of buildings of modest size. 
Varying types of systems fit seven types of installa- 
tions from simplest basic Differential installation to 
the completely automatic controlled supreme job } puntiam | 
— basic, primary, medium, intermediate, advanced, eines tes Gott) cheat 
de luxe, supreme. 







































































Smart railroad oper- 
=e ators, interested in 
aa your comfort, are 
planning to make 
more travelers hap- 
pier with Hyatts. Hyatt 
Bearings Division, 
General Motors Cor- 
poration, Harrison, 
a8 New Jersey. 





r Hyatt-equipped trains have gone several 
million miles, proving the dependability, 
ease of maintenance and the economy of 
Hyatt design and engineering as applied 
+ - to railroad journal boxes. 
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; Smoother starts and stops and more com- igee 
fortable riding are very noticeable on the ‘Zee 
: 7 . 2 one Ss ee 
‘ mas new passenger coaches equipped with 1864 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Journal Boxes. H+ 
Thirty of the leading railroads have their Ht} 
famous name trains, from diesel locomo- See 
: tives to coaches, rolling on Hyatts. Many hd 
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tank holding capacities varying from 
400 to 650 bu. 

While the pneumatic system can b< 
mounted on either a truck chassis or a 
semitrailer, the former is the most ad 
vantageous, as in that case the vacuum 
pump can be operated from the power 
takeoff of the truck engine, whereas a 
separate 50-h.p. gas engine will be te- 
quired in connection with the semi 
trailer. 

By creating a partial vacuum in the 
transfer tank, a 650-bu. unit can be 
loaded in 15 minutes and discharged 
by pressure from the same power unit 
into storage silos at elevations of from 
80 ft. to 100 ft. above the ground level 
in 25 minutes. 

The Holly Transfer Truck can also 
be built for gravity discharge of malt 
or grits into boots of existing bucket 
elevators, as well as for combination 
pressure and gravity discharge. 

Chemical plants and water purifica- 
tion works are also using this method 
for the handling of their pebble lime 
from boxcars into storage bins. Other 
commodities such as sugar and flour 
can easily be handled. 

G. K. Hotty 
HOLLY PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS, INC., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


How ECA Money Is Spent 


Sirs: 

You have the statement: “Three- 
quarters of ECA’s authorizations so far 
are for purchases through normal pri- 
vate trade channels” [BW—Jul.24'48, 

24]. This to us is an amazing state- 
ment. So far as we have been able to 
determine, most of the allocations have 
gone to the governments of the foreign 
recipients, who are purchasing either 
through U. S. government purchasing 
agencies or through their own foreign 
missions. 

We are in constant communication 
with other exporters in New York. From 
information gleaned to date, an ex- 
tremely small percentage of EQOA busi- 
ness has come through private chan- 
nels of trade. 

We do not hold that purchases made 
by a foreign government mission or by 
a U. S. government procurement agency 
from privately owned manufacturers in 
the United States can be construed as 
proceeding through “private channels 
of trade.” 

Van Lean Woopwarp 

PRESIDENT, 

VAN LEAN WOODWARD & CO., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e What we meant was this: Three- 
quarters of the purchases were by for- 
eign governments or their authorized 
agents directly from private business in 
the U. S.—the rest through various U.S. 
government departments and agencies. 
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syeep’ TRUCK 
ase It’s the truck that industry has needed for years—a tough, rugged 
ortable cobs with tonner with 4-wheel drive that gets the load through regardless. 

miovpield ond oi 





With selective 2- and 4-wheel-drive providing 6 forward speeds, 









easy 


Full-oP ‘Jeep’ Trucks meet your requirements for off-the-road operation, 


servicing: 


fonctoe ace ten 


4 getting through mud and sand, traveling on icy roads, making 
ibility - 
ela access! 


steep grades. For medium-duty hauling, ‘Jeep’ Trucks save the high 








ial turn eee: ance- 

4 oad cleat ° f ° h — . h ‘ 'T “ks are 
Excellent F008 ts operating cost of using heavy-duty tour-wheelers. ‘Jeep’ Trucks are 
3 4 

: rected hee ond . 

4 ve platform: sake built to stand up under hard use and powered by the famous low- 
2 1c is. 

és and-choss 





upkeep, long-lived ‘Jeep’ Engine. See this great truck and conven- 





tional 2-wheel-drive ‘Jeep’ Trucks now at Willys-Overland dealers. 


yeep Auch 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO, - MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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BOTTLE-WASHING MACHINES for breweries, and .. . 


PRODUCTION 


TANK TRUCKS of welded steel for oil or milk transport, and... 












DEHYDRATING PLANTS for farmers’ grain, along with . . . 








GARBAGE TRUCKS for cities show Heil’s diversity as . . . 


Local Needs Influence Product Planning 


Heil’s unusual home-town approach to diversification pays 
off as company heads for a $30-million volume this year. 


Wisconsin’s current centennial cele- 
bration automatically puts a spotlight on 
the Heil Co. of Milwaukee, for Heil 
has long been a big factor in the Badger 
State—in the civic as well as industrial 
sense. So deep, in fact, are Heil’s roots 
in its home area that even its diversifica- 
tion program is flavored by Wisconsin. 

This approach has paid off. Business 
this year should be around $30-million. 
That’s $4-million better than last year. 
¢ Two Factors—But in making products 
largely suggested by local needs, Heil fol- 
lows two. “tules, One is that all new 
items must fit into the existing produc- 
tion setup. The other is that the prod- 
uct range must be as wide as possible, 
covering consumer and capital goods. 

The Wisconsin influence is probably 
best seen in Heil’s riveted steel tanks. 
To be sure, the main market is oil com- 
panies. But right under Heil’s nose are 
the brewing and dairy industries—both 


44 


tank customers. Today, 30% of Heil’s 
production is steel tanks. 

About 10% is oil and gas furnaces 
(Wisconsin gets awfully chilly in win- 
ter). A second 10% is dehydrators for 
hay and grain (feed for Wisconsin’s 
herds). A third 10% is bottle washers 
(more dairy and brewery items). Thus, 
in all, 70% of Heil’s output could fit 
into Wisconsin’s own requirements—if 
Wisconsin were big enough to absorb it. 
e Adversity and Diversity—Julius P. 
Heil (picture, page 46), founder of the 
company and now chairman of its 
board, had plenty of adversity before 
he got into diversity. Born in Germany, 
he came to the U. S. in 1881. He got 
his first job at the age of 12 as a news- 
boy on a Milwaukee R. R. train. Later 
he was a streetcar conductor, then a 
skilled drill-press operator for Milwau- 
kee Harvester Co. (now International 
Harvester). The tool shop had the 





strongest lure: Heil finally joined Falk 
Co., a Milwaukee heavy industry. 

(Later on, Falk management took 
part for years in the Heil Co. by having 
members on its board. And when Falk 
brought back a welding process from 
Europe, Heil was able to get a welding 
machine that changed the whole course 
of its business.) 
e Trouble—In 1901, Heil started out on 
his own. With a capital of $550 and 
three employees, he launched Heil Rail 
Joint Welding Co. He had barely got 
going when a patent suit was filed 
against him. Soon he was squeezed out 
of the only business he knew—welding 
streetcar and railroad rail joints. 

But Heil wasn’t out of ideas. Taking 
a plunge, he went into the business of 
making riveted tanks. He pioneered 
with welding, finally eased into the 
dump-truck and hoist field. The first 
10 years were rough. Heil worked 16 
hours a day, took a salary of only $2 a 
day for himself. 
e Barefoot Boy with Shoes—Today 
Julius Heil is a millionaire. He has 
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THE BOSTON TERRIER was bred in Boston about sixty years 
ago from English Bulldog and white English Terrier stock. 


This little fellow is exceptionally lively and bright, and 
truly deserves his title of ‘‘American Gentleman.”’ 








CONSISTENT Quality Completely integrated production, under one 


management, in the largest Kraft pulp-to- 


CONSISTENT Service container plant in the world is checked and 


i ; re-checked at every step to maintain consist- 
CONSISTENT tar Prvce ent quality without variation. 


Union containers are backed by 75 years of 
| HE pedigree of a Union box goes all the leadership in paper packaging. Five of the 

way back to the trees in the forest. The _nine largest paper machines in the world and 
Union shield trade-mark on a corrugated con- _‘four modern box plants give you boxes when 
tainer means nothing has been left tochance. and where you need them. 


| UNION Corrugated Containers ); 


if UNION BAG & Paper Corporation 
Principal Offices: WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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turned over his company to his s 

ae on Ee os: Jose Heil (picture, below), \ 
Aulomelic Dprinkler has Sees; with it bi 23 years and is 1 
president. The elder Heil, proud of 
youth, still refers to himself as a “b 
foot immigrant boy.” That theme, 
fact, helped to get him elected go 
nor of Wisconsin in 1938, reelected 
1940. Explaining the growth of his c 
ee Heils says: 

he success of any institution 1 .ts 

upon its willingness and ability to m 
changing conditions. The moment 
see any of our products decreasing : 
popularity and usefulness we find a n: 
item to take its place.” 
e Expansion—Through the Heil Co.’ 
nearly half century, a host of new ite: 
have paraded through the planning and 
production departments. With the im- 
petus gained by some brave, early experi- 
ments in the welding of steel tanks and 
bodies, the Heil Co. began making such 





To better serve the Fire Protection needs of the great 


opuukleus 


at? 


Mid-West with Mh HOmaue 


Here's important news for owners of industrial and commercial 


properties in and around the great Middle West. lomalie’ Sprinkler, FOUNDER Julius P. Heil started company 
pursuing its policy of continued expansion, has recently opened a new on toad to diversity 

Chicago plant, pictured above, where facilities now enable us to offer 
fire protection engineering, construction and maintenance service on 
a vastly improved basis. And, this is but one of sev- 

eral new plants of this type that are being located in 

strategic areas throughout the Western Hemisphere, 

thereby making it possible for you to obtain the 

recognized advantages of Ydomalie Gounkley fire 

protection, an important investment today . . . perhaps 


u elcomed protection tomorrow. 











FIRST IN F 


DEVELOPMENT + ENGINEERING SSS” MANUFACTURE - INSTALLATION 


“AUTOMATIC: mer BLER (On. OF AMERICA 
fee & 1 OWN . PRESIDENT Joseph F. Heil sells Milwav- 
NCIPA a: F NORTH and. H AMERICA kee his father’s philosophy 
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2) — Hands like white doves 


...a flutter in the dusk ...so petal smooth, 
so velvet soft, that men go mad with longing... 


Well, maybe not quite that! After all, 
this lotion line is hardly down our alley. 

All we wanted to suggest was that 
slopping around with stagnant sponges, 
Sticky stamps, and gum-flapped envelopes 
does no good to any girl’s digits ... 

So you might mention the PB postage 
meter to the Man In Charge of Morale 
in your office... 

Metered postage makes-those small 
steel engravings with the bad-tasting 
backs as old hat as spit curls. 

With a postage meter, you literally 
roll your own. Set the little levers for the 
stamp you want, feed the envelopes into 










the meter, and they flash out with flaps 
sealed, and a stamp and dated postmark 
printed on each and every envelope. 
The meter prints any value of stamp 
needed for any kind of mail, prints on 


gummed tape for parcel post—the total 


postage needed in one stamp. 


Tue postage meter makes mailing go 
like mad, and gets you and the mail out 
earlier, keeps track of postage used . . . 
protects postage from loss, damage, lend 
lease. And metered mail moves faster in 
the postoffice, doesn’t have to wait for 
postmarking and cancelling .. . 

Meter models for any firm, large or 
small. Call any PB office, or write for 
illustrated booklet . . . And why wait? 


pitney-sowes Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 1444 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of mailing machines 
Branches in 85 cities in the United States and Canada 








for buildings, air tanks, hoist and du 
body units, motorcycle sidecar bod 
compartmented tanks. 

Today the Heil Co.’s enthusiasm 
new endeavors has tempered, and it | ; 
channeled its efforts into six princi 
lines. 

@ Oldsters—The two oldsters of th « 
lines—the tank division and the bod..; 
and-hoists' division—havye 47 and 
years of history, respectively. 


Today, 70% of all the stainless st: | 
transport tanks used for hauling milk in 
the United States come from Heil. ‘| \\c 


company turns out nearly 500 transport 
and storage tanks of this type per year, 
ranks as one of the biggest single pio 
ducers. Transport tanks also are us 
largely to haul petroleum products. 

The bodies-and-hoists division pro 

duces dump bodies, high lifts, rock 
bodies, and sanitation bodies. Current! 
a heavy demand is reported for hy 
draulic hoist trucks in the wheat belt. 
Farmers have found that the expense 
of a dump truck is more than worth the 
time it saves in shoveling grain from 
carriers. Sales of dump bodies now run 
into the thousands, Heil says, in areas 
where the “no sale” sign prevailed be- 
fore. 
e Consumer Goods—Four newer divi- 
sions represent Heil’s departure from 
strictly heavy industry into the con- 
sumer goods field: 

(1) Oil- and gas-fired home heating 
systems and shallow well pumps. (Heil 
went into the latter after taking control 
of the Milwaukee Air Power Pump Co. 
“% Combustion Oil Burners in 1929- 

.) 

(2) Farm and industrial mobile and 
Stationary dehydration plants (picture, 
page 44), manufactured hy the Arnold 
Dryer Co, Division. (These are sold 
under the general name of “Ardrier.” 
This division is 18 years old.) 

(3) The Heil Nu-Way line of milk 
and beverage bottle washers and _pas- 
teurizers (picture, page 44). 

(4) The baby of the lines—road ma- 

chinery—including high-speed tractors, 
bulldozers, and scrapers. Founder Heil 
got the inspiration for this division dur- 
ing an observation trip through the 
West 13 years ago, when giant earth- 
moving tasks were under way in the 
construction of power dams. 
e Postwar Gains—It is largely through 
the solid postwar gains made in these 
four “junior” divisions that current sales 
are far ahead of the annual figure of $5- 
million in 1940. The newest philosophy 
of the Heil Co., in fact, is to concen- 
trate on multiple-unit production of 
moderate-priced consumer goods in- 
stead of limited production of expensive 
heavy machinery. 

Heil launched the consumer goods 
divisions of its business during the 


depths of the depression.. None of then 


<= 
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things as water softeners, structural si ¢| 
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‘Come up on 


The front porch is still a great Phila- 
delphia institution—for Philadelphians 
like to spend their leisure time at home, 
getting to know their families. 

The Philadelphia business commun- 
ity is a sort of “family”? too—and we'll 
be glad to introduce you to it if you’re 
doing business here, in America’s third 
largest market. 

We have served many of the nation’s 
leading businesses for years. Our clients 
like the friendly relationship—it seems 


PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM a 





FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





































































































the porch and join the family” 


more than an ordinary business con- 
nection—and they profit through our 
unusually intimate knowledge of the 
entire community. This background 
comes in part from the coverage of our 
18 offices. We have more than any 
other local bank, and one is sure to be 
located near your plant, to simplify pay- 
roll routines,and every phase of your 
banking business. 

You'll appreciate our heavy use of 
air mail in clearing checks, the prompt, 


18 OFFICES 








24-hour-a-day operation of our Transit 
Department. And you can draw at will 
upon our great store of business, finan- 
cial and credit records. 

We can help you to a profitable 
understanding of the entire Philadel- 
phia market . . . aid you in every way, 
from picking a plant site to expanding 
your going concern locally. Drop in 
and see us, or drop us a line. You'll 
enjoy “joining the family” and bank- 
ing with us. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 
FOUNDED 1812 
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im your next 
press brake 
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* Motor Driven Slide Adjustment by 
thousandths of an inch. Slide easily 
operated parallel or non-parallel with 
base. Slide ways provide full bearing 
with housing in all slide positions. 

* Multiple Disc Friction Clutch, positive, 
dependable. 

* High-Efficiency Friction Brake posi- 
tively holds slide at any part of stroke. 
* Low Deflection Slide and Base, maxi- 
mum—.001"" per foot of press width. 

© Wedge-Type Release Mechanism re- 
lieves ram in case dies are bottomed to 
the extent that brake stalls 

* Rolled Steel Plate Construction for 
strength, rigidity, accuracy, durability. 
* Cut Steel Gears Operate in Oil with- 
in oil-tight case. 

® One-Piece Forged Eccentric of heat- 
treated high-carbon steel. 

* Centralized Lubrication to all main 
bearings. 

* Safety Enclosed Drive. Motor pulley, 
flywheel, V-belt fully enclosed. 


120 tons capacity—will form mild steel 7/16” 
x 4 ft., 5/16" x 6 ft., 1/4” x 8 ft., or 3/16" x 


10 ft. at 30 strokes a minute. Write for 
Bulletin 106A. 
Prompt Delivery .. . Extensive 


production facilities permit reasonably 
prompt delivery of Columbia Press 
Brakes and Steel Squaring Shears. 


MACHINERY AND 
ENGINEERING CORP. 
HAMILTON 1, OHIO 


One of a 
facturers © hines. Hy- 
Metal - working Merood-working 


esses, r 
Pe eel & Special Machinery 
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HEIL’S LATEST: A truck of 184-cu. yd. capacity for mining use on the Mesabi range. 


The truck (on a Mack chassis) has a double-action hydraulic hoist for dumping 


added more than a few percentage 
points to the sum total of annual Heil 
sales until after the war. Then the 
company really began to push these new 
products. 

All have broken through the initial 
obstacles of product competition and 
distributor and consumer resistance. 

The Heil management claims no fore- 

sight in the timing of the newer lines. 
But the fact remains that from a sales 
viewpoint these newer products in the 
consumers goods field could not have 
matured in a lusher period. 
e Customer Spread—Joseph Heil is en- 
thusiastic about the broad spread of 
customers to whom Heil Co. sells. He 
points out that virtually all the automo- 
tive industry uses Heil truck tank 
bodies; that most of the big oil com- 
panies buy Heil tanks; and that such 
dairy biggies as National Dairy and Bor- 
den transport fluid milk in Heil-built 
stainless-steel truck tanks. 

International Harvester and Cletrack 
(Oliver Farm Equipment Co.) are 
among the buyers of road machinery; 
Westinghouse Electric is a purchaser 
of Heil water pumps; Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. merchandises oil burners made by 
Heil; and Quaker Oats—as well as a 
growing number of brewers—uses the 
Heil dehydrator. The latter find that, 
by dehydrating the spent brewers’ 
grains, they make a 10-fold gain in dol- 
lar value of this residual byproduct of 
beer-making. ‘The spent grains go 
mostly into animal feeds. 

e No Special Tooling—Selection of the 
current line of Heil products has ‘been 
predicated on making use of the regu- 
lar plant equipment. It carefully avoids 
special. plants and special tooling jqbs. 

“A plant of our type can handle a 
great mix of products,” says Heil. “We 
are not a high-production-line plant, nor 


are we a job shop. We fall comfortably 
in between the two.” 

e 125 Businesses—Today the products 
of Heil’s six divisions serve over 125 
different types of businesses. Six prod- 
uct sales divisions, nine district offices, 
and 600 distributors handle the goods 
produced in three plants. Two of the 
plants are in Milwaukee; the third is at 
Hillside, N. J. 

Next step in the Heil Co. program 

will be to cut the wide range of models 
in its various lines down to a simplified 
standard set in each. Welding is the 
one characteristic common to all Heil 
products. 
e Two-Man Show—Joseph Heil is on 
the management firing line. Neither of 
the Heils cares much about delegating 
great responsibility to others; they run 
the show themselves. 

The younger Heil is outspoken in 

favor of his theory that Milwaukee 
needs more consumer goods types of 
industries to offset the preponderance 
of heavy, capital goods manufacturing 
firms. He believes that what has been 
good for his own business should also be 
good for the community. 
e Community Man—And Joe Heil 1s 
deep in community work. He has been 
serving on a Milwaukee Assn. of Com- 
merce directors’ committee called the 
Economic Appraisal Committee. For 
several years it has been making a study 
of the community’s industrial needs. 
That committee has not yet made a re- 
port; but it will probably echo Joe Heil’s 
philosophy of diversification. 

Currently Joe Heil is heading the In- 
dustries Committee of the Wisconsin 
Centennial. Under his chairmanship 
Wisconsin industry, classified by types, 
is taking part in an extensive recapitula 
tion of the past 100 years in a show put 
on at the State Fair grounds. 
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FIBERGLAS* 


ee-@ star performer in industry’s hot spots 


Wherever you find hot spots—those ‘‘we-can’t- 
afford-heat-loss”’ points in the plant—you’ll find 
Fiberglas Insulating Blankets right for the job. 

Why? Because they save installation time, they 
save fuel—and they save money. That’s the 
proved-in-use experience at many of the country’s 
important plants—on industrial ovens, boilers, 
ducts, breachings, retorts—and a long list of 
specialized processing equipment. 

The high thermal insulating efficiency of Fiber- 
glas results from the countless tiny air spaces 
enclosed in a lightweight, wool-like blanket of long, 
fine fibers of glass. Here is a materia] that will not 
burn, rot or decay—is non-corrosive and will not 


corrode metals. Fiberglas insulation holds together, 
is resilient, will not settle under vibration. 

This basic material is further processed into 
blankets that meet the requirements of industry 
for insulating hot surfaces up to 1000° F. In the 
illustration, Fiberglas Insulation has been fabri- 
cated with a metal mesh exterior surface to facili- 
tate application and provide a base for insulating 
and finishing cements. 

Get all the facts about Fiberglas blankets 
their many forms and uses. Write for ‘“‘Fiberglas 
Insulations for Industry” . . . Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, Dept. 803, Toledo 1, Ohio. 

ranches in principal cities. 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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FIBERGLAS 






THERMAL 
INSULATING 
MATERIALS 


“FIBERGLAS is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) for a variety of products made of or with glass fibers by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation. 


















1920—This Kearney and Trecker Milling 


na 


1948— Advanced in design, the 
current Kearney and Trecker Milling 
Machine still uses Twin Disc 
Clutches. 


1920-1948 
win Dise 


Kearney and Trecker Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, used 
Twin Disc Clutches on its machine tools, as early as 1920. 
Kearney and Trecker still uses Twin Disc Clutches in 1948, 


During the past 30 years, leading manufacturers of 
equipment for construction, logging, marine, petroleum, locomotive, 
farm implement, engine and machine tool industries have 


found Twin Disc Clutches and Hydraulic Drives 


efficient units for power transmission. 


Twin Disc CLutcH ComPANny, Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois). 


Power Take-off ' 


r ewili(bisc 


Machine Too! 
Clutch 


CLUTCHES AND/WYORAULIC DRIVES 
\ 






JUDGE TWIN DISC BY THE COMPANIES IT KEEPS 

















Successful Synthetic 
Mica Finally Develope4 


Mica is a strategic mineral of gi at 
importance. It can be split into ti in 
sheets for electrical insulation and ot cr 
nonconductor needs. But there is.\'t 
much of the crystalline silica derivat ye 
in this country. 
¢ New Synthetic—But our mica trou) ¢s 
may soon be a thing of the past. S\n- 
thetic mica crystals, with the electrical 
and physical characteristics of the nat- 
ural stuff, have now been produced. 
Although patents on mica substitutes 
have been granted from time to time 
during the last 30 years, no one could 
claim to produce the large “splittable” 
crystals found in nature. 

German chemists had made progress 
in that direction; after the war our peo- 
ple nosed into these developments. 
They spurred the Office of Naval Re- 
search, the Army Signal Corps, and the 
Navy Bureau of Ships into a full-scale 
research on the process. The result, 
announced last week, is pilot-plant pro- 
duction of fluorine-phlogopite mica 
crystals. These crystals, in addition to 
having satisfactory electrical and chemi- 
cal properties, cleave perfectly into thin 
sheets. 

The researchers hope, too, that they 

will be able to make the synthetic in 
the exact shapes needed. This would 
cut out the long, hard job of sorting, 
grading, splitting, and trimming natural 
mica. 
e Background—The government-spon- 
sored research started at the Colorado 
School of Mines in 1946. The Interior 
Dept.’s Bureau of Mines Electrotechni- 
cal Laboratory at Norris, Tenn., began 
synthetic mica pilot-plant work in Sep- 
tember, 1947. Owens-Corning-F'iber 
glas Corp. is working with the research- 
ers under a consulting contract. This 
makes available to the government all 
the data and patents acquired by that 
company and the Corning Glass Works 
in their investigation of mica synthesis 
during 1945-46. 

Companies seeking further informa- 
tion on the process can get it from the 
Office of Naval Research, Dept. of the 
Navy. That office is eager to make its 
technical data available to electrical, 
electronic, and other industries, so that 
the new synthetic can get full testing 
as an insulating material. 


IRON “GROWTH” STUNTED 


Ordinary iron, used for such castings 
as stove tops, furnace bowls, and burner 
parts, has a bad habit of “growing. 
Heat makes the parts expand, cooling 
makes them contract; this eventually 
causes a change in internal structure of 
the metal, and the part changes dimen- 
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so that there are fewer take-ups . . . less main- 
tenance .. . longer life. 
And Du Pont “Cordura” High Tenacity 





Rayon is the reason why many other prod- 
ucts have been made better and stronger— 
conveyor belts... hose... tires, for instance. 


For high strength at low cost...look into Cordura* 


While you might expect to pay a premium 
for “Cordura” advantages, manufacturers can 
often use ‘“‘Cordura’’ to reduce production 
costs. That’s because you get so much strength 
from so little! 


Can you use ‘‘Cordura”’ to improve an 
article you make? Du Pont will be glad to 
furnish you detailed information about 
“Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon. 


Can you use a product improved with 
“Cordura”? Check with your supplier—or 


write Du Pont for data on the type of product 
in which you are interested. 

Rayon Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


for RAYON... for NYLON... for FIBERS to come... look to DU PONT 





























WHEN MECHANIZED 
LOGGING BEGAN 
IN THE WEST... 


PACIFIC-WESTERN 
GEARING 


was of vital assistance 


Earliest signs of the western 
logging industry's future mech- 
anization were donkey steam 
engines, first used inthe 1880's. 
Ever since, this industry could 
rely on PACIFIC-WESTERN 
gears and geared products. 

More than 40% of the nation’s 
wood comes from the west. 
“PACIFIC-WESTERN” geared 
products, such as speed reduc- 
ers, open gears, Torq-masters, 
etc., are used extensively in 
every phase of the lumber 
industry. 


In the west, it’s 


PACIFIC-WESTERN 
geared products 


In the pulp and paper, chemical, 
mining, petroleum, fishing, food and 
all the other industries,“"PACIFIC- 
WESTERN” is again the primary 
supplier of gears and geared prod- 
ucts designed and built for the spe- 
cific needs of each industry. 


We are both proud and careful of 
our more-than-50-year record as 
gearmakers to western industry. 


When you need geared equipment 
for your western plant, be sure to 
make use of our specialized engi- 
neering experience and our three 
large plants with the finest gear- 
making facilities in the west. 


Write, wire, or phone 
for assistance on your current 
geared-drive needs, 


Western Gear Works, Seattle 4, Wash. 
Western Gear Works, Box 192, Lynwood, Calif. 
Pacific Gear & Tool Works, San Francisco 3, Calif. 
Sales Representatives : 
Houston @ Portland ¢ Solt Lake City 











sion. Result: warpage, poor fits, buck- 
ling of cast surfaces. 

Battelle Institute, Columbus, Ohio, 
has been working on the problem un- 
der the sponsorship of Jackson Iron & 
Steel Co., Jackson, Ohio. Battelle said 





Electrically vaporized metal produces . . . 


last week that it had the answer: Make 
the iron growth-resistant by adding sili- 
¢on to the mix. Jackson will market 
the high-silicon iron. It has added 
some copper and chromium to make 
the metal scale-resistant. 





. . « Economical reflectors for lamps 


Aluminum: Backdrop for Light 


A mirror is a mirror, usually, because 

a thin film of silver has been deposited 
on one side of a sheet of glass. Some- 
times a mirror isn’t a mirror, but is a 
reflector: for lamps, telescopes, optical 
devices. Silver films do a good job in 
such applications, but they can tarnish 
easily. So scientists went over to va- 
porized aluminum instead of plated 
silver. ‘Today, industry is using vapor- 
ized aluminum as the backbone for 
many commercial lamps. 
e Advantages—Vaporizing has the edge 
over earlier processes in several ways. It 
is easier than conventional chemical 
plating and electroplating, for one 
thing. Aluminum is resistant to tarnish, 
is a good reflector. It vaporizes at rela- 
tively low temperature. And, it doesn’t 
cost much. 

That last point proved a winner when 
reflectors for commercial and industrial 
lighting moved inside the bulbs (like 
the sealed-beam headlamp in your car). 
e Who and How—Now General Elec- 
tric Co., Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., the 
Guide Lamp Division of General Mo- 
tors Corp. are among the users of vapor- 
ized aluminum reflectors. Their produc- 
tion methods are basically similar. 

The glass or metal surfaces are care- 
fully washed, rinsed, and dried. A strip 
of aluminum is placed inside a coil of 
high-resistance tungsten wire (picture, 
left). Then the clean surface is placed 
over the coil, a glass “bell” is dropped 
over, and a high vacuum is produced 


under the bell. A heavy current is then 
pumped through the coil. ‘This vaporizes 
the aluminum, and the aluminum vapor 
condenses on the prepared surfaces (pic- 
ture, right). 

e Sylvania’s Way—The process can be 
varied. For instance, at Sylvania a clear 
window is obtained in a bulb by lightly 
etching the prepared surface, before 
aluminizing, with hydrofluoric acid. 
Then the “envelope”’—or bulb—goes 
through the aluminizing cycle, gets an 
all-over interior coat. Next, the bulb 
is turned neck up; caustic soda solution 
is piped into it to dissolve the aluminum 
from the front window. (The solution 
is carefully run in, takes out only the 
aluminum from the front, leaves the 
sides coated.) For a frosted window, 
the hydrofluoric etch is heavier. 

e G.E.’s Way—G.E. mounts two reflec- 
tors, face to face, in a fixture with the 
tungsten coil in between. The reflectors 
are sealed against gaskets in each fixture. 
A special machine fits 16 such setups 
(32 reflectors) on a circular table. As 
the table revolves, a vacuum builds up 
in each fixture until it gets to the “‘fir- 
ing” station; here the vaporizing takes 
place. As the fixture passes three more 
stations, the vacuum is gradually re- 
leased. Then the reflectors are removed 
and the fixture reloaded. 

The reflectors are fitted with filaments 
and bases; the glass lenses are hermeti- 
cally sealed on by gas burners. The final 
step is to remove air and to introduce 
inert gas into the finished bulb. 
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The NEW Bearing with 
ae 9 
Guide- Leifer 
LONGER LASTING! 


BETTER PERFORMANCE? 
MORE ECONOMICAL! 


Broad lip flanges, curved to the shape of 
cylindrical rollers, assure true axial align- 
ment... maintain a thin film of lubrication 
on rollers . . . reduce retainer friction... 
minimize wear. 


TRU-ROL Bearings Give 
LONGER PERFORMANCE at LOWER COST 


Tru-Rol design and construction add up to 
precision operation . . . and long depend- 
able service . . . at a considerable saving. 
Specify TRU-ROL . . . and get the high 
standards of workmanship and materials that 
have distinguished Rollway Bearings for over 
40 years. 


For True rolling . . . The NEW 
TRU-ROL Bearings have “GUIDE-LIPS” 
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SALES OFFICES: Philadelphia ¢ Boston ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Cleveland © Detroit * Chicago * Minneapolis ¢ Birmingham * Houston *los Angeles 
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FLOOR MACHINE 
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Now... new safety and new 
labor-saving features...in the 
new Improved American De- 
PY luxe Floor Maintenance Ma- 

chine! Ideal for keeping factory 
and office floors cleaner and 
, safer! 


Sat Oty... new Safety-Grij 
Handle—easy to control wit 
either or both hands. Merely 
grip the handles to get positive 
“off-on” action. Machine runs 
only when you want it—won’t 
start accidentally when 
plugged in. 


Tower... has big power 


ample for any floor maintenance 
operation. Maintains full 
power and brush speed on the 
smoothest to the most rugged 
floors. Write for literature and 
prices or FREE demonstration. 
The American Floor Surfacing 
Machine Co., 551 So. St. Clair 
St., Toled> 3, Ohio. 


Attachments to maintain all 
kinds of floors include: 
Tampico, Mixed Fibre, 
Palmetto, Bassine, Wire, Steel 
j Wool, Burnishing and Sanding 
discs.—13, 15 and 17 inch. 


American 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 
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Wider-Range Scale 


Climbing prices of foods, besides 
plaguing retailer and customer, also pose 
a tough problem to scale manufacturers: 
How can more prices per pound be 
shown on computing scales? Such 
scales have to fit on a counter; there 
isn’t too much room for price marking 
on the rotating charts. 

‘Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, 12, has 
been working on the problem. The 
result: ‘Voledo’s Guardian 70 Duplex. 
This computing scale not only takes 
care of the price charting problem 
pretty handily, but also has numerous 
design improvements over previous 
models. The model number “70” means 
that the scale charts 70 prices per 
pound. So the butcher won't have to 
double, add, or subtract, as he does to- 
day with conventional scales when 
prices go off the chart. Errors are cut 
down; both customer and retailer bene- 
fit. 

Toledo gets more numbers per pound 
by using precision charts (they have 
129,000 imprinted characters) and four 
specially designed spherical lenses. The 
lenses are mounted in a sliding frame, 
provide both vertical and horizontal 
magnification. This is adjustable in a 
30 deg. arc; that makes reading for 
the short fellows a lot easier. 

Other features: 

(1) The scale has a three-piece Plas- 
kon (urea formaldehyde) housing, in- 
stead of the previous seven-part hous- 
ing. The new housing “floats” on rub- 
ber in its base attachment; there are no 
screws to put the plastic in compression, 
so it’s less liable to crack and warp. 

(2) Two-pendulum weighing move- 
ment makes it unnecessarv to relevel the 
scale every time it is moved. 

(3) Leveling feet can be placed in 
seven selective positions on the base. 
Hence the scale will fit on a 10-in. shelf. 
(4) The design provides smooth, 


PRODUCTS 





rounded surfaces that make cleaning 


easy. 
e Availability: 30 days. 


Magnetic Yarn-Winder 


A device that pinches yarn magneti- 
cally to give it tension for winding is a 
development of Universal Winding Co., 
Providence 1, R. I. 

Here’s how it works: The yarn runs 
between a loosely mounted tension leaf 
and a plate. On the back of the plate, 
there is a small permanent magnet. ‘This 
magnet attracts the leaf and causes it 
to press against the plate. Thus, the yarn 
is sandwiched between the two metal 
surfaces; that causes tension when you 
pull the yarn for winding. 

Universal cites several advantages for 
the device: (1) fewer breaks in the fila- 
ments; (2) smooth, even tension; (3) 
constant control. Magnetension is de- 
signed primarily for synthetic yarn; the 
company hopes, however, that tests will 
show it can be used for other fibers. 

e Availability: small quantities by Sep- 
tember. 


Low-Cost Microfilmer 


Businessmen can now get an inex- 
pensive microfilming setup with just 
two pieces of equipment: (1) a Model 
B Bolsey Camera; (2) a stand attach- 
ment that Bolsey has developed for 
photographing documents and _ letters. 

The base of the stand is a rigid 
metallic board which supports a tubular 
column. Fastened on the top of this 
column is an arm with a small crib 
that holds the camera. In this posi- 
tion the camera faces downward; the 
viewfinder covers the area to be filmed. 
A tubular 40-w. lamp on the arm lights 
the papers that are photographed. 

The camera, an_ f:3.2, 35-mm. 
model, will take 36 shots on a roll of 
film. Papers up to legal size can be 
photographed on the stand; larger 
sheets (up to 2 ft. x 3 ft.) can be han- 
dled by swinging the arm and camera 
over the end of a desk to film the 
paper on the floor. The stand can be 
adapted to hold cameras made by other 
manufacturers. Bolsey Corp. of Amer- 
ica is at 118 E. 25th St., New York. 
e Availability: September. 


Bonding Tape 

A film of pure adhesive—that comes 
in rolls like tape and is not tacky to the 
touch—will bond metal to metal, or 
metal to fiber, wood, or plastic. It’s 
called “Scotch-Weld” bonding film. It’s 
made by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

The film develops shear strengths up 
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to 3,500 p.s.i. It is placed between the 
units to be bonded; then it is cured by 
simultaneous application of heat (300 F- 
500 F) and pressure (25 to 100 p.s.i.). 
Degree of heat, amount of pressure, 
and time of application (5 to 60 min.) 
are determined by the specific type and 
strength of bond desired. 

The maker says it’s inert to water, 
oils, and most solvents, and that it will 
maintain its properties in rolled form 
for long periods. Surface preparation 
for its use requires only conventional 
cleaning. 

e Availability: two to four weeks. 


Adjustable Tread Tractor 


Model WD is a new two-plow, gen- 
eral-purpose farm tractor, manufactured 
by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
It has an automatic, rear-wheel, power 
tread adjustment. Using the power of 
the engine, the operator can, by remote 
control, move the treads to the spacing 
he needs. 

The tractor has a dual clutch system. 
The engine clutch controls all power 
outlets; the transmission clutch enables 
the operator to start or stop the tractor 
without disturbing or stopping the flow 
of power to the power takeoff, belt pul- 
ley, or hydraulic system. 

A five-way hydraulic system lifts and 
lowers implements, holds them in posi- 
tion, regulates working depth, controls 
draft. A single lever provides finger-tip 
control; the operator need not take his 
hand off the steering wheel. A line of 
quick-hitch hydraulically controlled im- 

lements, both mounted and pull-type, 
as been designed for the tractor. 
e Availability: On a priority basis. 














Electrical Gaging 
If you need close measurement of 


pressure, temperature, or weight in your 
processing operations, “Atcotran” may 
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ARCH of TRIUMPH 


In America, man has triumphed over the necessity 
for constant back-breaking toil and has won far 
more than mere subsistence as the reward for his 
labor. An Arch of Triumph to represent that vic- 
tory could well be modelled after a Clearing press, 
because this machine represents the ultimate de- 
velopment of means to rapid mass production at 
minimum man-hour cost. 

When an article of any kind—an automobile, a 
refrigerator, or a can-opener—is made with a press, 
it sells for far less than would be possible by any 
other means of production. That means more peo- 
ple can afford to use that article. It means that the 
men who make the article can be well rewarded for 
their labor. It means that the owner of the press 
can normally expect a comfortable working margin 
between cost and selling price. 

Many a part formerly cast or machined is now 
being produced—complete, ready for assembly —by 
Clearing presses. Costs are invariably lower, while 
the usefulness of the part is often actually enhanced. 
Let Clearing engineers show you how to apply 
these economies and advantages to your production. 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 
6499 West 65th Street ¢ Chicago 38, Illinois 


Ciba AIRY & A 
J THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION Gy: 
ee Ie 
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CONSUMER 


TO MINIMIZE YOUR 
SHIPPING RISKS 


No matter how long or rugged the trip 
for your products from factory to user, 
Gaylord Boxes are designed to assure safe 
delivery. Their protection reduces damage 
claims and helps you promote greater 


customer good will. 


@ Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
@ Folding Cartons 

@ Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 

b @ Kraft Paper and Specialties 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans 
Jersey City +» Seattle « Indianapolis » Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland 
Minneapolis « Detroit « Jacksonville « Columbus + Fort Worth 
Tampa «+ Cincinnati « Dallas « Des Moines « Oklahoma City 
| Greenville + Povtland + St. Louis « San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas 

City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chattanooga » Weslaco « New Haven 

Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro - Sumter « Jackson « Miami 


















help. It’s a precision-nicasuring system 
that operates on electrical princip.es. 

Automatic Temperature Controlle: 
Co., Inc., 5212 Pulaski Ave., Philade!- 
phia, +4, is the maker. A.T.C. engi- 
neers say it is based on “applying a dit- 
ferential transformer, which develops a 
linear output, to standard primary meas- 
uring elements like bourdon tubes or 
bellows.” In simpler terms, the tube 
or bellows (which in conventional in- 
struments actuates pointers through 
levers and linkages) moves a transformer 
armature. Slight movement of the arma- 
ture changes electrical output; this is 
the basis of measurement. 

Since the tube is not loaded with in- 
strumentation gear (bearings, springs, 
levers) frictional losses are minimized, 
and “zero” adjustment is easy. Gages 
loaded to “full range” consistently re- 
turn to “zero” position (within accuracy 
limitations). Atcotran bourdon pres- 
sure-tube transmitters and standard re- 
ceivers are designed to be accurate to 
within 0.25% reading and to have a 
sensitivity of one part in 4,000 or bet- 
ter. Any number of transmitters can 
be read from one common. indicator 
equipped with selector switches. Pres- 
sure indicators are available in a variety 
of ranges—from 0—30 p.s.i. in steps up 
to 0-10,000 p.s.i. The principle, the 
company says, is adaptable to numerous 
industriable measuring applications. 

e Availability: four to six weeks. 


Coin Meter 


Automatic electrical appliances or 
merchandising units can G converted 
quickly to coin operation with a package 
coin collector developed by Miller-Har- 
ris Instrument Co., 836 N. 4th St., Mil- 
waukee 3. 

The unit attaches either to the ma- 
chine or wall. In the device, an A.B.T. 
Mfg. Co. slug-rejector mechanism 
checks the size, weight, hardness, and 
metallic content of each coin. A Tele- 
chron motor provides timing. A special 
electrical-interlock system protects the 
user against loss of coin if current fails, 
and prevents free or multiple operation 
on one coin. 

Models are available for nickels, 
dimes, and quarters, timing periods of 
15, 20, 30, and 60 min., and 115 or 230 
volt current. 

e Availability: two to four weeks. 


P. S. 

Gas-oil conversion burner, developed 
at the Midwest Research Institute (BW 
—Sep.7'46,p21) in cooperation with the 
research laboratories of the Gas Service 
Co., Kansas City, is now slated for 
manufacture. ‘The design is licensed, 
and the first units for home installation 
will be built by Roberts-Gordon Appli- 
ance Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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1 Wisconsin River diagram shows how system of 21 reservoirs 2 The 430-mile valley of the Wisconsin (black area) starts at the 
gives constant flow of water for 24 power dams. The entire Michigan border, cuts south through the entire state, and joins 
system is controlled by the Wisconsin Valley Improvement Co. the Mississippi River at the southwest corner 


River Harnessed by Private Capital 


Hard-working Wisconsin River makes profit for Wisconsin 


Valley Improvement Co., yielding power, flood control, recreation. 











atti 


3 Power dams along the river are owned by the companies that hold stock in W.V.LC. 4 General manager and vice-president 
This dam—largest of the lot—is Prairie du Sac. It belongs to Wisconsin Power & Light M. V. Kyler is the sparkplug in 
Co. All told, the power plants throughout the system develop 188,000 hp. W.V.LC. (TURN TO PAGE 62) 
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5 Boss Kyler controls the water flow throughout the entire Wisconsin Valley system 
from his headquarters at Wausau. Here he checks an hourly report on water levels 
along the river. He keeps W.V.L.C.’s customers in close touch with conditions 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Point the way 
to 
carefree travel 


Lost or stolen funds could mean a ruined 
trip! So—no matter how rushed you are 
—take time to be safe. Convert your 
travel money into NCB Travelers Checks 
and enjoy a carefree journey. 


NCB Travelers Checks are safe as a bank 
vault, yet as convenient and spendable 
as cash. You sign(*) them when you buy 
them, countersign(**) them when you 
wish to spend them. If lost or stolen, un- 
countersigned, you get a prompt refund. 


The name of The National City Bank of 
New York on your checks is your assur- ; . ; 
ance of immediate acceptance anywhere rain gage to predict stream flow. His 


Kyler’s father keeps constant tab on 7 This boat hoist is a service W.V.I.C. 
maintains for recreation-seekers. It also 
in the world. work is part of W.V.LC. research program provides fish ladders 


In denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost 75¢ per $100. 


Ask for them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


BACKED BY 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Finst in World Wide Banking Eau Pleine is W.V.LC.’s biggest reservoir, but it plans one still bigger. The reservoirs 
See perform a dual role: They check floods and supply water for hydro power 
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9 Wooden penstocks carry water down 
to Grandfather Falls power plant of the 
Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 


1 O Surge tanks keep penstocks from shat- 
tering when valves at turbine are 
closed; they dissipate water’s force 


11 This generator at Grandfather Falls 
turns out a constant flow of cheap 
electric power (TURN TO PAGE 64) 
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Behind the dial is the heart of your business— your records! 
Think how could you continue after fire destroyed your 
inventory records. accounts receivable, tax records, deeds 
and contracts? How could you even establish prooi of 

loss to collect your fire insurance? 4 out of 10 firms never 
reopen after losing their records! That's why your safe 


is SO important! 


How You Can Be Sure Of Your Safe 


Look for the label of the Underwriter , ‘ 
Laboratories. In pie 
trust any afe 
Modern Mosler 

est tests with plent 
lepend on Mosler 
There’s a Mosler sa 


requirements exa 











expect to pay bere 


Mosier 'A’’ Label Safe with burglary 
resistive chest for dual protection 
against fire and burgiary 


4 ’ 4 

Nee , : \ (7) 
J Mosler Safec 
Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue Established 1848 

New York 1, N.Y. 
SS aa The Mosler Safe Co., Dept. 28 

320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Please send me: [7] The new free booklet “‘What 
You Should Know About Safes.” 


©) The Name of my nearest Mosler Dealer 


before fire strikes’ 


Ww and mali it 


Largest Builders of Safes 
and Vaults in the World 


Business 
4 4 ‘ Address 
Builders of the U. S. Gold Storage 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky 
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from the smallest up to 14” thick, from 


flat or coiled strips of metal up to 30” 


wide, and even wider, on a highly stand- 
ardized Yoder Cold-Roll-Forming Ma- 
chine. Any good mechanic can learn 
operation in a few weeks from a Yoder 
service engineer. 


With normal production rate of 100 feet 
per minute, conversion cost ranges from 
one to three dollars per ton for medium 
heavy structurals. 

On the same machine, you can make 
tubular shapes, mouldings, panels and 
trim, for every purpose, at a conversion 
cost rarely over 20 cents per 100 feet. 


Even on intermittent production of mis- 
cellaneous shapes, with relatively short 
runs and frequent roll changes, conversion 
cost remains exceedingly low due to spe- 
cial Yoder features facilitating quick roll 
changes and accurate adjustment. 

Other Yoder machines for high speed 
slitting of strip and sheets, automatic 
cutting to length of finished shapes, curv- 
ing, coiling, perforating, welding, emboss- 
ing, etc., may be tied in with roll forming 
at little or no extra labor cost. Literature, 
Consultations, Estimates for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Avenue © Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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12 Carpenters work on wooden mold for concrete scroll case at the new Petenwell dam 
near Necedah. This is one of the new projects that will help. . . 


To Make the River Work Harder 


Wisconsin River utilities have two power dams under way, 
and the valley’s improvement company plans new reservoirs. 


The Wisconsin Valley Improvement 

Co. is about as near as you can come to 
a privately-owned-and-fnanced version 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
e On a Smaller Scale—In many ways, of 
course, the two projects can’t be com- 
pared. People in central Wisconsin may 
call the 430-mile Wisconsin River the 
“hardest working river in the country’’— 
but it can’t touch the Tennessee for 
length or volume of watér. Nor does 
W.V.1.C.—with its +0 employees—have 
anything like the social and economic 
ramifications of TVA. 

On a limited scale, W.V.I.C.. does 

much the same basic job as TVA, how- 
ever. It is in charge of developing 
the Wisconsin River from one end to 
the other on a planned, integrated basis; 
it provides flood control, creates recrea- 
tional facilities, controls stream flow for 
hydroelectric power. 
e Still Expanding—The Wisconsin proj- 
ect is still expanding; it probably will 
continue to do so for some time. A fair 
amount of work lies ahead _ before 
W.V.LC. has fully developed the re- 
maining reservoir sites. There are two 
power projects now under construction 
by Wisconsin River Power Co., which 
is owned by three member-companies of 
W.V.1LC.; the projects are Petenwell 
dam, which will generate power in 1950, 
and Castle Rock dam, in 1951. 

Electrical World, a McGraw-Hill 
publication, told the story of W.V.I.C. 
this week as a unique example for the 
rest of the country. It shows how the 
integrated development of a river can 
be handled on a regional, locaily ft 


nanced basis—and turn over a profit to 
the stockholders. 

e Its Charter—The corporation got its 
charter 41 years ago. It grew out of 
conferences among valley businessmen 
plagued by floods. It took several tries 
to get the charter through the state 
legislature. 

Under the charter, W.V.I.C. must 

produce “as nearly a uniform flow as 
practicable,” control floods, provide cer- 
tain levels of water at stipulated points. 
The legislature also attached a string: 
W.V.LC.’s charter is revocable. And 
the company must pay local, state, and 
federal taxes. 
e The Stockholders—The corporation 
has its headquarters at Wausau, about 
midway along the river. It is owned by 
nine stockholders—two of them utilities, 
the rest paper companies. The stock- 
holders are also customers of W.V.I.C., 
since the charter limits holdings to those 
benefited—or capable of being benefited 
—by W.V.I.C.’s reservoirs. Among the 
stockholders are: Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Co., Wisconsin Power 
& Light Co., and Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp. (these three are build- 
ing the new dams through their sub- 
sidiary, Wisconsin River Power); Mara- 
thon Corp.; Nekoosa Edwards Paper 
Co. 

W.V.L.C. now owns and operates 21 
reservoirs which can impound some 17- 
million cu. ft. of water. 

e W.V.1.C.’s Revenues—Selling water 
to power plants earns W.V.I.C. its rev- 
enues. Its customers don’t pay ac- 
cording to the amount of water they 
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actually use, but “in proportion to the 
benefits conferred.” In short, the cus- 
tomers pay whether they use the water 
or not, a factor which tends to give 
W.V.LC. financial stability. 

All told, W.V.I.C.’s tolls may not 

exceed the amount necessary to cover all 
operating and other expenses, plus a net 
return of not more than 7% on in- 
vested capital. (W.V.1.C., however, 
doesn’t go the limit; its returns have 
averaged only about 4.4% for some 
years.) Tolls for the last half of 1947 
were $125,925. 
e How Kyler Works—The mainspring 
of the whole operation is W.V.1.C.’s 
energetic general manager, M. V. Kyler. 
He runs the river from a Wausau office 
that is noted for its streamlined, mod- 
ern decor. Aside from his office, Kyler 
is also famed for two other things: his 
ability to get cooperation, and his talent 
for public relations. 

Kyler hasn’t, of course, dictatorial 
powers over the river. So he has to be 
a diplomat to get cooperation among 
the stockholders—all of whom have a big 
stake in how much W.V.LC. can do for 
them. At the same time he has to keep 
the public happy—to avert a hue and cry 
for public ownership. Kyler, therefore, 
spends much time carrying W.V.I.C.’s 
story to the people of Wisconsin in per- 
son, and sceing to it that vacationers 
enjoy constant water levels in the lakes. 
e Cooperation and Research—Kyler’s 
system works. There is minimum wast- 
age of water. Kyler collects information 
on stream conditions hourly. On this 
basis he schedules water flow as far as 
that’s possible. And he keeps his cus- 
tomers in close touch with W.V.I.C.’s 
actions so that they know how much 
water they are going to get. 

Under Kyler, W.V.I.C. has carried 
on a research program, with the help 
of federal and state bureaus, and the 
University of Wisconsins The hydro- 
logical research project is studying wind 
velocity, humidity, temperature, and 
moisture conditions. It doesn’t, of 
course, tackle anything like TVA’s list 
of projects, such as real ee 
malaria control, fertilizer research, soil 
development. 
¢ Job Ahead—W.V.I.C. figures that it 
still has three reservoirs to build. The 
biggest one planned is the George Mead 
Reservoir, on the Eau Pleine River, 25 
miles from Wausau. It may be some 
time before this gets under way. At 
today’s price level for farm acreage, it 
would cost W.V.I.C. too much money 
to buy the necessary land. 

As far as power sites go, there’s con- 
siderable more work to be done along 
the Wisconsin River Valley. After the 
two power dams being built by Wiscon- 
sin River Power Co. are finished, there 
will be six more to go. Such dams are 
built by the stockholding companies; 
W.V.1.C. builds the reservoir dams. 
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We can put 
TAFT-PEIRCE 
DESIGN ENGINEERS 


to work for you 
Tomorrow 


A FEW EXAMPLES OF T-P DESIGN: A COMPLETE MACHINE TOOL + AIRCRAFT SERVICE FIXTURE + CONCENTRICITY GAGE 


Without delay, Taft-Peirce can go to work for you to design 
new products, redesign old ones, or design your production 
tools, jigs, and fixtures. Furthermore, any part of 400,000 
square feet of floor area and 1500 machine tools can be 
assigned to your production needs. 

Whatever your industry or product you can be certain that 
Taft-Peirce has worked on closely related problems—has ac- 
cumulated experience and data to help you. 

If you would like to measure the range of T-P experience 
and judge the completeness of T-P design and production 
facilities, write for the illustrated brochure “Take It To Taft- 
Peirce.” Address: The Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R.I. 


*L: For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 
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U. S. Sales Map Shows Postwar Shifts in 


>;-Department Store Sales Index, (August, 1945-100) 
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Department store sales have shown major deviations from the national trend in 
six Federal Reserve districts, have stuck close to the national average elsewhere 
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Department stores’ sales in 
four Federal Reserve districts 
run ahead of national average, 
climb less rapidly in two others. 


From one end of the country to the 
other, retail sales are moving one way— 
up. Everybody seems to be sharing in 
the general prosperity. But put one re- 
gion against another on the map (op- 
posite page), and you'll see a difference 
in the degree of that prosperity. 

There were, of course, regional varia- 
tions during the war boom, but they 
followed a pattern of their own. Now, 
in the postwar variations, you can begin 
to trace, here and there, a few of the 
old prewar patterns. 

e Causes—hese postwar shifts are due 
mainly to three factors: 

(1) Cuts in big government outlays 
for war materials, war plants, military 
wages, etc. 

(2) The normal commercial strength 
in established industrial areas—Cleve- 
land, New York, and Philadelphia, for 
example—has reasserted itself. 

(3) Big farm incomes have helped 

the grain and cattle states. 
e Plotting the Picture—In all Federal 
Reserve districts, department store sales 
have continued to climb—from a na- 
tional average of 100 in August, 1945, 
to 154.5 in May, 1948. 

Six of the districts (Boston, Chicago, 
Dallas, Kansas City, St. Louis, San 
Francisco) have stuck close to the na- 
tion’s upward curve. 

The New York, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, and Minneapolis districts have 
beaten the national average. 

On the other hand, in the Richmond 
and Atlanta districts, the rate of in- 
crease has lagged behind the general 
trend. 
¢ Comparison—Department store sales, 
of course, don’t tell the whole story. 
They account for less than 10% of all 
retail sales. Nevertheless, Federal Re- 
serve economists agree generally that the 
department-store sales index mirrors—al- 
though on a lower level—the activity of 
> gy sales by districts (chart, page 

In explaining the new patterns, one 
thing is clear: You can’t finish the sen- 
tence, “Retail sales in the Cleveland 
area are gaining faster than the national 
average because . . .” in 25 words or less. 
One complication: In some cases, the 
district average is at variance with the 
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BETTER COMFORT 


































Stretching out instead of up, this com- 

fortable new apartment group is built 

on a hill. The problem of heating 
apartments below the level of the 
boiler was solved with a Trane sys- 
tem. Trane Convector-radiators give 

e each room in each apartment indi- 


vidual heat control. 


This well designed new shopping 
center enables suburbanites to fill all 
their needs near home. Trane air con- 





ditioning in the stores, bowling 
alleys, and theater adds a comfort 
incentive that assures profitable year- 


round business for the center. 


When this tire manufacturer built @ 
new office building, he chose @ 
Trane system to give all-season com- 
fort to the offices and the cefeteria. 
Trane Convector-radiators provide an 
added touch of warmth and offset 
drafts at windows during the cold 


winter season. 


There is a Trane System to solve every kind of heating and air condi- 
tioning problem efficiently, whether it be comfort or process—domestic, 
commercial, or industrial. Trane Systems are designed to fit your appli- 
cation by architect, engineer, or contractor. 200 Trane Sales Engineers 


offer their counsel. Users’ names on request. 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF 


HEATING and AIR CONDITION! 






















































MAKE YOUR BASEMENT 
SHOW A PROFIT 





@ Install a Floor-Veyor, Jr.* This new belt 
conveyor moves material from floor to floor, 
puts vacant lofts and basements to work as 
profitable storage space. Fits in stairwell. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


Get complete details now on 
the Floor-Veyor, Jr. or other 


LAL MUGT AI 


PROFIT BOOSTING EQUIPMENT 
jee eee wee Check coupon for free bulletins --+ 
I 

THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC. 
306 RapiStan Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Send bulletins on the equipment checked. 
(] FLoor -veror, jn, [] PORTABLE BELT UNITS 
(_] RAPID-WHEEL CONVEYOR [ ] FLOOR AND HAND TRUCKS 
([] RAPID-ROLLER CONVEYOR [] STEEL- FORGED CASTERS 


Tt 
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Address 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 

















‘e Lost: A Big Spen 








average of the district’s principal cities. 
e Atlanta Below Par—The Atlanta 
(Sixth) Federal Reserve district, for ex- 
ample, is markedly below the national 
postwar growth curve. Yet the city of 
Atlanta has a boom of its own. 
During the war, the whole district 
boomed—more so than a lot of the 
other districts. In August, 1945, that 
5 are department store sales index, 
calculated on 1935-39 as 100, stood at 
277. The figure for the nation was 200. 
The Atlanta district’s wartime in- 
crease in income, which showed up in 
the sales increase, was due primarily to 
a flood of military expenditures. Army 
and Navy installations sprang up all over 
the South. Service personnel, and civil- 
ians employed by the services, poured 
money into the South’s pocket. Some 
war manufacturing sprang up in the 
area, though not so much as elsewhere. 
These war plants weren’t the kind that 
could switch readily to peacetime out- 
put. 
der—When the war 
ended, Atlanta lost its big spender—the 
armed services. So the district faced 
the postwar period armed chiefly with 
its prewar sources of income: nondur- 
able goods factories and farms. 


.¢ Back to Farm—As the Army evap- 


orated, its civilian employees drifted 
back to less lucrative jobs on the farm. 
Between January, 1945, and January, 
1947, the farm population of the At- 
lanta district swelled 12.4%; the rate of 
increase for the whole country was only 
9.4%. (A part of this increase might 
mean only that more people are living 
in the country, not that there are more 
real farmers.) 


than-national increase in the district's 
postwar income payments. Personal 
bank deposits shrank, while those of thc 
nation generally increased slightly. 

Thus, the Atlanta district has lost 
some of the unusual edge it enjoyed dur 
ing the war. Although retail sales arc 
still high, the district isn’t so desirablc 
a marketplace, relatively speaking, as it 
was before V-J Day. Still, it may be 
that purchasing power hasn’t felt the 
effect of such influences as Atlanta’s 
new Ford and General Motors plants. 
e Richmond Slow, Too—The Richmond 
(Fifth) Federal Reserve district is an- 
other that has dragged its feet as an area 
(some sections of the district, though, 
have posted large gains). Here, too, as 
in Atlanta, the loss of government in- 
come has helped to keep the region’s 
postwar gains below the national av- 
erage. 

Two cities—Baltimore and Washing- 
ton—weigh this district’s ledger on the 
downside. A large volume of manufac- 
turing stopped in Baltimore when the 
war did, causing sales to lag noticeably; 


‘the war’s end also hit the growth pat- 


tern of retail sales in Washington, 
D. C. 

Another ‘reason for the Richmond 
district’s showing is the back-to-the- 
farm movement. This trek has affected 
spending power. Here’s how: During 
the war, a farm family had an income 
not only from farming, but also from 
civilian employment with the Army, 
and from sate work. Now that’s 
gone. 

e Minneapolis Up—The sales spurt in 
the Minneapolis (Ninth) district is due 
almost entirely to the eae in farm 


























The net result of all this was a less- prosperity. Cash income from farm 
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SIMILAR UPS AND DOWNS for both department store sales and all retail sales permit 


use of department store index to gage buying trends 
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Even the Air 
sStuuiods = 
at Foleys | s-sstn reese 


ype masterpiece of modern retailing is the 
nation’s first all-new department store since 
1929. Every detail of this store is the realization of 
post-war styling and design. Windows have been 
eliminated except for street level display. Inside 
there’s a wonderland of indirect lighting and luxur- 
ious appointment. And there’s even luxury in the 

air—it’s super-clean because AAF Elec- 

tronic Precipitators are a basic feature 

of the modern air conditioning system. 

Air inside this 12 million dollar store 
is free from dust, dirt, lint and smoke. 
It’s a pleasant place for customers to 
shop. Management benefits, too, be- 
cause super-clean air cuts cleaning and 
maintenance costs—keeps merchandise 
more appealing with a fresh-from-the- 
maker appearance. Every part of this 
store is engineered for efficiency and 
smooth operation, including the air. 

Regardless of the type business you 
operate, American Air Filter can show 
you measurable benefits from super- 
clean air. Wherever dust and smoke are 
affecting the quality of a product, soiling 
merchandise, creating a personnel or 
maintenance problem, then AAF filters 
Start paying their way from the first day 
of operation. 

Why not investigate the profit possi- 
bilities of super-clean air in your busi- 
ness? American Air Filter’s complete 
line of products and competent engi- 
neering service assure you an efficient 

installation that’s “tailored” to your specific needs. 
Complete information can be obtained from your 
local AAF representative or by writing direct to— 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 











AIR FILTERS 


AND ELECTRONIC PRECIPITATORS 

























































reflecting a Barrer 


sales and profit 
| picture 


Many a manufacturer’s sales and 
profit picture has taken a brighter 
| glow since the advent of CMP’s 
new bright-annealed cold-rolled 
18-8 stainless steel. 


For the first time, this exclusive 
CMP development provides the 
steel fabricator with highly cor- 
rosion-resistant 18-8 and other 
chrome-nickel stainless steels, 
dead-soft for easy fabrication, yet 
with a lustrous, mirror-like finish 
that eliminates or reduces polish- 
ing and buffing. Costs are slashed; 
product usefulness and sales appeal 
increased. 


If you are using light-gauge stain- 
less strip steel in your product— 
or would like to use it—we’ll be 
pleased to send you a sample and 
| complete information. 


LOW CARBON 

SPRING STEEL 
ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 


Gi 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO e DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS * BUFFALO ¢ INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
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marketings tor this district soared, al- 
most 50% from 1945 to 1947; it’s going 
along at a good clip this year. 

The Minneapolis district had_rela- 

tively few war aeting So it escaped 
the Salon that some of the other dis- 
tricts felt when the war ended. On the 
other hand, the district has lagged be- 
hind the national average for manufac- 
turing employment since the war's end. 
Factory employment nationally has 
gone up about 16% since 1945; in the 
Minneapolis district, it has risen only 
1.3%. Montana, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota have had job gains rang- 
ing from 17% to 21.2%; but Min- 
nesota, which dominates the district's 
averages, declined 1.4%. That’s mainly 
because what war plants there were 
were centered around the Twin Cities— 
and these plants cut their payrolls con- 
siderably after the war. Still, the farm 
income for the district has grown 
enough to wash out any deficit caused 
by a lag in manufacturing—and to put 
the Minneapolis district ahead of the 
nation. 
e Cleveland Climbs—The Cleveland 
(Fourth) Federal Reserve district is a 
big producer of heavy goods and raw 
materials, especially steel and coal. Dur- 
ing the war, the factories, mines, and 
ovens in the area marched double time. 
And the wage money poured into the 
stores. 

The war’s end brought strikes and re- 
conversion headaches. But once these 
were settled, the factories again ran at 
a gallop, turning out the goods for 
which a five-year demand had built up. 
And since the demand is still there, the 
factories continue to produce. They pay 
good wages, and keep the district in 
front of the national sales average. 

e New York and Philadelphia—The 
New York (Second) and Philadelphia 
(Third) districts have boosted their post- 
war prosperity faster than the rest of 
the nation for several reasons common 
to them both. These areas, big pro- 
ducers of soft goods, were already going 
strong industrially before the war came. 

During the war, their rate of retail 
sales gain fell behind the national fig- 
ures. This was mainly because much of 
the war plant-building was going on in 
less-developed sections of the country. 
Furthermore, these districts were get- 
ting fewer army camps than, for ex- 
ample, the South. For these older in- 
dustrial areas, the war was not the great 
shot in the arm that it was elsewhere. 

In the Philadelphia district, for in- 
stance, wage and salary incomes gained 
19.7% in 1942, as against a national 
gain of 32.4%. In 1943, Philadelphia’s 
increase amounted to 12.0%, while the 
nation gained 29.0%. 

e Catching Up—But with the war’s end, 
the veteran industrial areas came into 
their own. The basic prewar industries 
continued to run full blast, trying to 






catch up with demand. And in 194, 
when the U. S. wage and salary incom: 
dipped 5.4%, Philadelphia district i: 
comes rose 15.7%. There was a simila 
spread, although not so wide, in 1947 
Another point favoring these district 
has been their ability to conveit wai 
time — into peacetime manufac 
ture. Syracuse and Buffalo, N. Y., ar 
good examples of cities that have hek 
their wartime manufacturing gains. 
This has added up to a reassertion of 
the natural commercial strength in 
these highly industrialized districts. And 
consequently, it has put postwar sales 
gains in the New York and Philadelphia 
districts ahead of the national average. 
e Following the Curve—The other six 
districts have pretty well hewed to the 
national average. That’s largely because 
many of the factors that elsewhere 
caused variations from the pattern have 
cancelled each other out. In the Kan 
sas City (Tenth) district, for example. 
the decrease in spending power caused 
by the shutdown of aircraft plants has 
been balanced by the increase in farm 
incomes. Similar combinations of in 
come factors in other districts have 
kept retail sales from making spectacular 
variations around the national average. 





Check Your Vaumasier? 


Historic Boston Common, long a rendez- 
vous for amorous youth, recently turned 
romping place for the youngsters. The Bos- 
ton Park Dept. has set up a day nursery in 
the Common where mothers can leave their 
children while shopping. And summer-tour- 
ing parents find it a convenient place to put 
Junior while they're off seeing the sights of 
the city. Half a dozen supervisors are on 
hand to break up fights, give first aid if 
needed. No charge is made for the service. 
As many as 450 children have been left at 
“Playland” in a day. 
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You can still resell the new car 
you bought last year, in most cases, 
for what you paid or better. But 
the money you get for it probably 
won't cover your outlay for this 
year's model—even if vou can get 
the new one without paying a 


How Automobile Prices Stack Up 


read from cheapest to most expen- 
sive.) ‘The prices include (1) basic, 
stripped-down factory price; (2) 
dealer margin; (3) federal excise tax 
—plus a few other minor charges 
that some companies add in. 

Some of these prices are not 




















“used-car-iot”” premium. strictly comparable with 1947. 
Here’s how the “factory deliv- Hudson, Packard, and Ford, for ex- 


ered prices” 


on the current crop of ample, have made major model 


four-door sedans stack up with last changes since Business Week’s last 
year and with each other. (Prices listing (BW—May3’47,p40). 


1948 1947 
SS EE SOR AE SE: PORES a, Ray eee $1.371.00 $1,206.00 
EERE ee ee POLO EE ark gt ER Se Cee a pe 1,379.50 1,209.50 
NN 5528055505. 5 citing Sd. d Gislelsgde lee w/a obec ¢ Pasi eeeet 1,439.00 1,280.00 
TRON URN) SEMIS os. ww aavcdio'eois.s bes ete ceheaweeciows 1,457.50 1,298.25 
OT ae ctw © 5.6 64. xing" hi. worn & S08 4:0: 0h Oo Wee an ke 1,492.00 1,309.00 


Ford De Luxe 
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Nash 600 Trun 
Ford De Luxe 
Ford Custom 6 


Dodge De Lux 
Oldsmobile 66 


494.88 1,233. 
523.05 1,319.75 
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Ee Ee te Pee Ee TT OR en ee 1.677.00 1,471.00 

1.689.00 1,480.00 
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Studebaker Champion Regal De Luxe................c ccc cceccces 1,711.00 1,462.00 
EE Nn Seo Sela a dg BE ove Cl is cio wae a ee edews 1,727.00 1.514.00 
I SUNS sic sivas on < iu ee seam ew ee ed oe oR Cats Keke eRER 1,730.00 1,484.75 
NN ia an a, Se eae ata ie whe ateran oh i os x rend cole a amd c's Ad 1,735.00 1,527.00 


Buick Special 
| a ee 
Nash Ambassa 
“Ty, Sapa 


Ee Pee ere anes ee ae ee, bas 1,775.00 1,561.00 
aki coke As Cae ereepaherher Cbs eee eve e cree cds eens 1,786.00 1,580.00 

ae aie cl aia. e a dseck sm OPM S6 eb dia ALS SOR Ow toca SO lail Ok acd ead a 1,801.00 1,568.00 

Oe ee POE RT OEE TE. COREE ee eee 1,848.95 1,589.30 

1,859.00 1,624.00 


ANNE MEMNIMNs RC ate alah wed tech sa S dermae ois eee eee eee smc eionw as wee 1,863.75 1,666.50 

Ss ANN NOONE te ga othe og Cue ee es onehd Mab dees 1,890.95 1,631.30 

EL OEP LE Sains OAR ES SE) Pena aE Aan PSE NMEA 1,916.40 1,561.25 

NE Og ots 2 d's Said Sidde a4 coh onda Wwuk ewe edie 1 : 25 
1 5 


Studebaker Cor 


DOIN) lt AL oa gh p'< 5:0 pone os awe a oA hme D Chu ho we cue tk mone 
stuaebaker Commander Regal De Lume... . i... 25. cccccccdcoccsecce 


Buick Super 
Mercury ..... 
Hudson Super 


Olds 98 ..... 


RE CORON No a ic cree wo cnt deck cae capa coewat bas daeucecrees 


MeRIRET 5 .\e4 6’ 
Hudson Super 


Se NOE ON on te eee Sea ci ny ew uwic aul Welawbae/sldnle ogia 


ING Et CO oo cakes obs tte ected daek soe ders 






979.65 1,616.00 
077.50 1.779.00 
87.00 1,822.00 
116.00 1,562.29 
133.50 1,649.25 


DF Me Ch eRe £6 TNS 6 UD Kee VW eb'e Fe EER CE DUER MAb O95 


N tM Nw 
0 


151.00 1,812.00 
192.25 1,989.5 

.57 1.994.78 
249.70 1,761.5 
264.75 1,925.00 


ep CC Oe Lee RLS EET PER RT ETT eee 


NM NM NY N Pr 
te ° 
_ 


I Sn ano fa's. 0 oe CARLO LS «eM p Cag w ee ca eenemee deen ate o> ghcwas 
SneNY CINE SD S55 oS oe S's. G0'E sc Peete o FS lets oabides Oka sRine 2,307.25 1,796.00 
NN SN I, oiled He 2h gS ee dine ou'w shee Sus a wwee be ea alee mek 2,308.00 2,094.75 
ee eC OTE LET Te SOLE EET CT ee 2,417.95 1,871.50 
ss UNI au cicn' 00 os crule «a Rien als 6 apatite riacecee ona 2,418.00 2.110.00 
DN Ses Vier kr OE ck dose bh OES DU els an clametat ess treat odekee 2.453.37 2,215.02 
Bg eS See Oe eer res Mee: SPE: Meroe be ey 2,543.00 1,947.00 
NS eel tiie iki he wn Rink dad a Ae OOS bs «'e « dele Lh wes Pe en 2,680.50 2,395.64 
I TEMES ID: o's ait oilers 6 Gs ca Ses wencok Ch eantcadeus babmea ta 2.827.00 2,391.00 
CIDE TUS, oe onc Cony ar aoa eek fb 2c oe + de ab ean Vee «eee 2,833.00 2,203.00 
Es cea, Jc ke> oR iw e epee pes ae ced cana « aed cous. vee 96.00 38 

ee TEPER ET OCT CTE LE Te OTE Ce Voareweds 3,344.11 ‘anne 
ee, CUI! SEE, la a vine ind 0 or teh Se CU ERSe se naee he wwele 3.750.00 3,274.00 
OR Aree en a | ey es Be eee 3,820.00 3,126.00 


Cadillac 75 . 


4,779.00 4,340.00 
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NOW-Accounting without 
manual transcription 


Once you record facts or figures — you 
need never again manually transcribe 
them. 














The secret is simply this: Use ordinary 
translucent paper or cards — instead of 
the opaque kind —for work sheets or 
ledgers, records, etc. Type, draw or write 
in usual manner. 








Do this and everything is a “master” 
... which can be reproduced by Ozalid— 
in whole or in part—in 25 seconds. 




































Thus, you eliminate not only manual 
transcription...but also proofreading and 
errors— in accounting, and on every job! 





Your Ozalid prints are exact-size cop- 
ies...easier to read because they’re posi- 
tives, not negatives. 

Cost is unbelievably low. Only 112 
cents for an Ozalid print 81/2 x 11 inches. 

Mail coupon today for new, free book- 
let giving all details. 






OZALID DEPT. 148 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Johnson City, New York 





Gentlemen: Please send free copy of ““The 
Simplest Business System”. . . listing job-by- 
job savings. 





NAME oe ain 


POSITION — 





ADDRESS___ echo 


on 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 

| 
| | 
| COMPANY —— | 
| | 
L Z 


Ozalid in Canada . 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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“talk shop” on grinding. 





EXECUTIVES! Send for free 
Data Book. Informative . . equips you to 


ABOUT YOUR 


OPERATION 


Your plant operation, that is! Are 
you using expensive machining 
methods that might profitably be 
replaced by grinding? If you are 
grinding, are your present wheels 
giving maximum efficiency? It costs 
nothing to have a Simonds Abra- 
sive Engineer help you find the 
answers. You will find him thor- 
oughly familiar with the latest 
grinding techniques and proce- 
dures ... and Simonds Abrasive 
offers an infinite range of prod- 
ucts from which to select. Write. 


SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE CoO.) 





MEMBERS OF SIMONDS FAMOUS FAMILY OF CUTTING TOOLS 


Z ete OueG was K 2 AOcnPomT, «+ 4 





SIMONDS ABRASIVE COMPANY, TACONY & FRALEY STS., PHILA. 37, PA. 





How to make your prospects : 







$3.00 


Guides you step-by-step from planning your sales 
talk to picking up the signed order. 


A goldmine of selling techniques in every chapter— 


Check these sample headings: 


How ~ gain favorable @ How to arouse desire 
fn 


attentio © Secrets of closing 

@ How to arouse a pros- @ How to answer objec- 
pect’s interest tions 

@ How to convince your @ How to get in when 
prospect it’s difficult 

@ How to build a sales @ How to get the order 
talk on a minor point 

@ Five rules for convinc- @ plus 14 more concise 
ing chapters fill with 

@ How to test your sales hundreds of concrete 
talk selling pointers. 


say YES! 


HECK your present sales techniques against 
these proven do’s and don’t’s of profitable 
selling. Put these five tested rules to work 

TODAY—let them point the direct way to a 
top-selling future for you. Every page of this 
book is crammed with practical, ready-to-use 
ideas and information. Every chapter is packed 
with sure-fire selling practices that have worked 
for other salesmen—that can quickly be made to 
work for you! 


Here’s a handbook on salesman- 
ship that’s really different 


This book has one ——— —_ ou sell 
MORE, easier. It developed out of the Dale 
Carnegie Institute’s need for a manual on sell- 
ing that told not what to do but HOW TO 

I This book not onty lists the qualities 
you_need to sell successfully, it shows you 
HOW TO DEVELOP those qualities. It gives 


you only a few principles to apply to your a activities 
—and, most important, it shows you H ’ TO APPLY 
THEM quickly, easily, profitably. 


Order your free-trial copy of this book today— 


10 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C., 18 


Send me Percy Whiting’s The 5 Great 
Rules of Selling for 10 days’ free examina- 
tion. In 10 days I will either send you 
$3.00, plus a few cents postage, or return 
the book. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


Address ..ccccescerecssereessetteseeeess 
City & State ..ccccccccccccccscsesececess 
Company .cscrece Cocccccccccsceseeceses 
POBition ...ccccccccccccccece BW-8-14-48 

















Airfreight Deal 


Air Cargo, Inc., signs wit! 
truckers to give pickup, deliver, 
service to shippers not or 
scheduled airline routes. 


Midwest shippers located off airlin 
routes can now ship—and receive—good 
by airfreight. That’s the result of 
deal between Air Cargo, Inc., groun 
service organization, owned by th 
scheduled airlines, and Central State 
Motor Freight Bureau of Chicago. Las! 
week they signed an agreement for of 
air-route pickup and delivery service. 

e 850 Truckers—Central States Moto: 
Freight represents 850 midwestern 
trucking companies. They cover an 
area east of the Mississippi to Pittsburg) 
and Buffalo, N. Y., and north of th 
Ohio River to the Canadian borde: 
The truckers will meet all airline cargo 
flights, provide first-class trucking ser 
ice (the main feature of which is speed) 

At present, the air-ground service re 

quires two bills of lading—one for the 
airlift and one for the ground haul 
Shippers also have to make separate 
payments to the truckers and the air 
lines. But plans are afoot to use a 
single, standardized form hereafter. 
e Approval—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved the agree 
ment, first of a series planned by Ai: 
Cargo, Inc. And Air Cargo is currently 
negotiating with trucking groups in 
other areas. The company hopes to 
sia a door-to-door pickup and de- 
ivery service for all U. S. airfreight 
shippers within a year. 

In another sense, Air Cargo’s move 

shows that the certificated airlines are 
tightening up their competition with 
the noncertificated, all-cargo lines (BW 
—Jul.10’48,p56). 
e Comeback?—Meantime the all-cargo 
lines are seeking to give a similar service 
through airfreight forwarders and the 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. 


GALLUP, ROBINSON JOIN 


Two well-known pulse-feelers formed 
a new firm this week to specialize in ad- 
vertising research. One is Dr. George 
Gallup, head of Audience Research, Inc. 
(BW—Jun.19’48,p42); the other is Dr. 
Claude Robinson, president of Opinion 
Research Corp. 

The new company is to be known as 
Gallup & Robinson. Its chief research 
tools will be the “Impact” procedures 
developed by Gallup to measure the 
effectiveness of ads. 

Gallup & Robinson will work for onc 
client only in a single product field 
Each of the partners will continue to 
run the organization he now heads. 
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FINANCE 


More women are taking lessons at more Singer Sewing Centers as... 


Home-Sewing Booms Singer 


Venerable, publicity-shy Singer Mfg. Co. has never lost 
money or passed a dividend payment. Now it is capitalizing on 
the increase in home-sewing by doubling its sales outlets. 


Sewing machine manufacturers can 
thank the high cost of ready-made cloth- 
ing for a sustained wave of prosperity. 

You can grasp something of the di- 

mensions of the home-sewing boom by 
glancing at the sales of piece-goods. 
Though these vary, as guesses will, they 
all point one way—upward. Last week, 
for instance, the National Credit Of- 
fice, Inc., reported that store sales of 
fabrics zoomed 200% between 1939 
and 1946. It puts 1946 sales at $229- 
million—up $76-million from 1939—and 
says 1947 sales were even higher. 
e Leaps and Bounds—It isn’t hard to 
imagine what this means in terms of 
business for the sewing machine manu- 
facturers. A few years ago it looked as 
though the sewing machine market was 
about saturated (BW-—Jul.12’41,p54). 
But not so: The number of women and 
girls who sew at home may now run to 
28-million, an increase of more than 
180% over prewar. And it is estimated 
that the number of sewing machines in 
U. §. homes has meanwhile leaped from 
about 18-million to 25-million. 

Take the Singer Mfg. Co., billed as 
the world’s largest manufacturer of do- 
mestic and industrial sewing machines: 
With an order backlog that will take a 
vear to fill, it is in an expansive mood. 
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Singer has broken out with a slick new 
vacuum cleaner and an ambidextrous 
electric iron (BW—Jun.19°48,p70). Fur- 
ther, it has set out to double the net- 
work of Singer Sewing Centers—its sales 
outlets—throughout the country. 

e Iron Curtain—Beyond these _ facts, 
however, you can’t find out much more 
about the current business of this ven- 
erable and world-famous company, 
which dominates its field as few manu- 
facturers have ever done. 

Singer is still the model of digni- 

fied reticence in business. Even to f- 
nancial experts, Singer is a big, though 
lucrative, enigma. One broker called by 
Business Week had in his files on 
Singer two old newspaper clippings and 
three outdated annual reports. 
e Blue Chip—Yet Singer has been listed 
for years on the New York Curb Ex- 
change, and has long been among the 
bluest of Wall Street's blue chips. Only 
one class of stock is outstanding; be- 
cause of their high price, shares are 
traded in units of 10 instead of the cus- 
tomary 100-share blocks. Shares are now 
selling for about $238 each after having 
hit $270 earlier this year. Back in 1929 
the stock sold for as much as $631: 
1946 saw a $374 price. 

The company’s 1947 financial state- 





WATER COOLERS 


Help keep employees at ‘‘Peak’’ 
efficiency in ‘Slump’? weather 


Discomfort breeds inefficiency. And hot 
weather means acute discomfort in 
offices, stores or factories without ade- 
quate facilities for plenty of cool, re- 
freshing drinking water. Act to stave off 
a summer slump among your employees 
—by installing a Frigidaire Water Cool- 
er now. Costs as little as two cents a day 
to operate. Installation can be made 
quickly, inexpensively—simply by plug- 
ging-in to electric outlet, in case of bot- 
tle-type coolers. Frigidaire Coolers avail- 
able in many sizes—to meet all needs. 


Powered by the famous 
METER-MISER MECHANISM 
Cuts current cost to the bone 


Simplest refrigerating mechanism ever 
built! Sealed-in-steel — oiled for life. 
Backed by special 5-Year Warranty. 

See Frigidaire — for products you can de- 
pend on... a name you can depend on 
. +» a dealer you can depend on! Find 
nearest Frigidaire Commercial Dealer's 
name in Classified Phone Directory un- 
der “Water Coolers” or ‘Refrigeration 
Equipment.” Or wmte: Frigidaire, Day- 
ton 1, Ohio; Leaside 12, Ontario. 


Sl 


You're twice as sure with two great names 


FRIGIDAIRE made only by 
GENERAL MOTORS 


Commercial Refrigeration ® Air Concitioning 
Electrical Appliances for the Home 
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@ Here are just a few examples of how Bell 
Prime Movers pay for themselves in an amaz- 
ingly short time. If other companies can make 
these savings, so can your company... 

A Pittsburgh steel manufacturer reports 
daily savings of 3 to 4 man-days per machine 
bauling residue from blast-furnace cleaning; 





A Few Features 


@ bucket holds 10 cubic feet...18 
with sideboards 

50-inch scraper blade 
9-square-foot platform body 
gear driven...no belts or chains 
clutch, engine, transmission fully 
enclosed...run in oil 











Bell Prime Movers combine the functions of giant wheel- 
barrows, half-ton platform trucks, and baby bulldozers 
... enable one man to do the work of four. 


Sic. ‘<4 BAA 


pouring concrete foundations ; carrying ore to 
open hearths. 

A large cemetery, with numerous 25% 
grades, saves 3 to 4 man-days per machine 
each day on wheelbarrow labor... removing 
surplus dirt, back filling, removing flowers, 
hauling matting;.moving tools, tile, markers; 
pouring concrete foundations, 

Many contractors report savings up to $36 
per machine each day on concrete pouring, 
“mucking”, clean-up work. They acclaim 
Prime Movers for work on upper floors, for 
climbing steep ramps, for taking the abuse of 
continuous rough service. 

We have hundreds of case histories cover- 
ing almost every type of business. We'll 
gladly provide you with these additional facts 
as well as the names of nearby distributors 
who sell and service the Prime Mover. 


r 
BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
A PRODUCT OF Post Office Box 1BW-8 Buffalo 5, N.Y. 
BELL ircriaft | Please send me additional facts about the Bell Prime Mover. 
l 
CORPORATION ] Fe GE ERR, POE PORN AB ye rina ee Bigent she meme Eee feiss ene 
: | Ca iid vin scs can ncdel esrctevtnnetssivesvinscidean ekbennseahes 
ken 198 mee, ' ROATEE viveteveieseseeseesses City, Zone, and State.......+00+ apani 


‘ 










ment—which doesn’t go in for moder: 
dressing up of inal reports—showe 
that the company is in fine shape. 

Assets totaled almost $203-millio: 
54% of which is accounted for by th 
company’s “securities” account. Thes 
securities are carried on Singer's book 
at $109.7-million, approximately $800 
000 less than their market value. An. 
cash holdings of Singer ran more tha: 
$8.5-million, excluding about $1.3-mi 
lion in Canadian and British currency, 
e Sound Position—Singer’s: current lia 
bilities came to less than $17-million 
reserves for “insurance” and “rehabili 
tation” to $29-million. Stockholder: 
equity in the business equaled $207.14 
a share, thanks to the $90-million o! 
capital stock and outstanding surplus of 
more than $67-million. 

Wall Street looks on Singer as 
money-maker with few equals. What 
records there are show annual profits 
only no losses. The company has paid 
dividends every year since it was 
founded in 1863. And it even man 
aged to squeak through 1932 with a net 
of $2.4-million. In 1946, profits hit a 
12-year high of $15.2-million. Last year 
they were a little lower—$13.7-million, 
or $15.23 a share. 

Though recent annual dividends 
haven’t reached the sums paid out dur- 
ing 1926-29 ($26 to $48), stockholders 
can’t complain too much. In 1946 they 
received $16 a share. Last vear the pay- 
ments came to $12, and it’s expected 
they will be at least that this vear. 

In the domestic sewing machine man- 
ufacturing business Singer’s nearest chal- 
lenger is 70-year-old White Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., a $9.5-million Cleveland 
company that builds rotary and vibrator 
type machines, treadle and electric. Two 
smaller concerns, National Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. of Belvidere, Ill., and Free 
Sewing Machine Co. of Rockford, IIL. 
about complete the roster of U.S. home 
sewing machine makers. In the indus- 
trial field, Singer’s chief competitor is 
Union Special Machine Co., Chicago. 

e Success Storyv—The Singer company 
has had a rags to riches career. 

Izaac Singer was born in 1811, left 
his home in Oswego, N. Y., at 12. He 
wandered west, working as mechanic, 
cabinetmaker, and strolling actor, and 
paused long enough to design and 
patent (1839) a rock-drilling machine. 

Stranded, Singer invented a machine 
to cut wooden tvpe. A test model ex- 
ploded, wrecking the plant that had 
agreed to prodvce the machine. 

e The Sewing Macine—Moving on to 
Boston, Singer was employed in the ma- 
chine shop: of Orson Phelps. There 
Singer repaired a Lerow & Blodgett sew- 
ing machine, labeled it a mechanical 
fizzle, borrowed $40 to build his own. 
His first was a failure, but only because 
the thread tension was faulty. 

That was 1850. Singer hand-made 
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.nd sold dozens of machines before he 
receaved his first patent two years later. 
\vLen he died in 1875, Singer left an 
estate of $13-million and a growing 
business that made ‘Singer’ synony- 
mous with “sewing machine.” 

 Difficulties—But it didn’t happen as 
easily as all that. Singer first tried a 
partnership, selling the first sewing ma- 
chines in 1851 under the name of 
Singer, Phelps & Co. But in 1853, Elias 
Howe brought a lengthy suit charging 


THREAD TAKE- 
UP LEVER 


THREAD 


TENSION DISCS 











- NEEDLE 
PRESSURE 


...Machine That Makes It 


At the top is the lock stitch that made 
Singer a household name. It is composed 
of (1) an upper or needle thread, and (2) 
a lower thread, which is fed from a bobbin. 
In the lower drawing, the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica shows how the lock stitch is 
formed by the Singer sewing machine. The 
needle pushes the thread through the cloth 
from the top, leaving a loop with enough 
slack for a rotating hook underneath to 
pass through. This hook inserts a thread 
fed from a beb*in in the hook assembly. 
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Aunt Mathilda’s ‘rat’ 


EXPERT UPHOLSTERERS used to spend 
hours rolling up wads of hair, tow, 
or moss by hand to cover hard 
edges of springs and frames. The 
wads looked like the “‘rat’’ that 
your Aunt Mathilda wore in her 
hair. Every craftsman worked at a 
different speed. Each man made his 
roll round or flat, fat or thin, to suit 
his own taste. 

Now, every year, Twitchell sup- 
plies upholsterers with hundreds of 
miles of soft, fibre edge-roll, cov- 
ered with felt and ready for use. 
Any unskilled, low-cost apprentice 
can turn out work of unvarying high 
quality. And do it twice as fast as 
the craftsman who rolls his own. 

One shop foreman said, “‘Can’t 
be beat. It takes 5 minutes to tack 
edge-roll on a chair. It would take 
45 minutes to shape a hand-roll.” 


An example of Twitchell 


materials in industry 


Edge-roll is just one of the many 
different Twitchell products you 
meet every day. TEXTILENE fabrics 
are used for curtains, table mats, 
coasters, seat cushions. TEXTILENE 
basket weaves go into laundry 
hampers. TEXTILENE yarns are used 
in rugs. Other TEXTILENE materials 
go into motors, cables, auto fenders, 
auto seat frames, clothing, boats, 
and pre-fabricated houses. 

For faster manufacturing . . . easy 
handling .. . colors . . . let us tell 
you about TEXTILENE fabrics, mats, 
cords, ribbons, bars, rods, basket 
weaves, and other materials. For 
complete information write today to 
E. W. TwiTcuHELL, INc., Third and 
Somerset Streets, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
And when buying seat covers, 


Say SUNSURE*®—to be sure 































to HERE 


@ It’s an casy matter to define the “‘comfort-zone"’ in a plant. It’s that eight 
or ten feet above the floor that must be heated for employee comfort. But 
it’s quite another matter to heat it economically and effectively when thirty 
feet of air space extend above it to the roof. 


Such a problem faced the Minweld Steel Company in its new fabricating 
plant in Pittsburgh—and a Dravo Counterflo Heater solved it for them. 






























This powerful unit discharges warm air above the heads of the workers, 
circulates it through the working area, and returns it without drafts to 
the base of the heater for reheating and recirculating. This method maintains 
uniform heat throughout the 6,500 square foot working area—even though 
two 19-foot square truck doors open at each end, and metal-siding walls are 
broken by an abundance of windows. 





— 


<_—_—_———- 
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Installation of the self-contained Dravo Counterflo Heater required only a fuel 
line, a power line and a small venting stack—no boiler room or piping. 
Ductwork, too, is unnecessary because capacity is ample to blanket a radius 
of 250 feet completely and evenly with warm air. The unit is entirely automatic 

. it is shut off at night—and at 6 a.m. the watchman simply flips a switch 


and the plant is warm fifteen minutes later. 
Bulletin I[R-516 contains valuable information about the Dravo Counterflo 
Heater which you can apply to your own heating problems. Write for it, 


Heating Section, Dravo Corporation, Dravo Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





In a fabricating plant such as Minweld 
Steel Company, man-hours and efficiency 
are vitally important. “In a recent two 
week period,’’ Owner William Minnette 
says, “we estimated a saving of twenty 
man-hours because our men didn’t have 
to stop work and try to get warm around 
old-fashioned coal stoves. Increased pro- 
ductivity, of course, is also tied to the in- 
creased comfort of our employees.” 





Dravo also manufactures the DRAVO CRANE CAB COOLER for air conditioning hot-metal crane cabs 


DRAVO CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT + NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ATLANTA + BOSTON 





Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
Mfd.-and sold in Canada by: Marine Industries, Ltd., Sorel, Quebec 











patent infringement. Howe won. Whe 
he died in 1867, Howe had amassed a 
estimated $2-million in royalties, mo 
of it through an amicable patent-poc 
ing arrangement with Singer and oth: 
manufacturers. 

When Howe sued, Singer’s partne: 

withdrew. But Singer found a new on 
and the company name became I. M 
Singer & Co. It opened a factory an 
office in New York City in 1853. 
e Patent-Pooling—By 1856 the sewin 
machine industry hi ad formed a paten 
pool to protect itself from small com 
petitors. As patents lapsed, the po 
collapsed. And Singer emerged as th 
dominant factor in the business her 
and abroad. 

Four companies — Singer; ~ How: 
Wheeler & Wilson Co.; and Grover & 
Baker Co.—blanketed the field with 
their patents; they began licensing out 
put to other manufacturers. At first 
Howe got $5 on every machine built 
but this rovalty was cut to $1 before his 
extended patent expired in 1867. The 
pooling arrangement lasted until 1877 
e Growth—In 1863 Singer's partnership 
with Clark was merged into Singer Mfg 
Co., a New York corporation. In 1872 
a factory was built in Elizabethport, 
N. J., and the next vear Singer Mfg. Co 
became a Jersey corpor: ation. 

From the start, Singer has led the 

field in home machines, but the com 
pany also makes 2,500 different sewing 
machines for both domestic and indus 
trial use. The first electric Singer was 
built in 1889. 
e Foreign Branches—lThe sewing ma 
chine business has grown quite complex 
since 1850. The Singer company has 
its main plant in Elizabethport, with 
smaller plants in Bridgeport, Conn.; 
South Bend, Ind.; Truman, Ark.; Pick 
ens, $: -G.; ‘Findeme,. N. J.: and. St. 
Johns and Thurso, Quebec. Singer Mfg 
Co., Ltd., incorporated in Great Bri 
tain in 1917, succeeding a private com 
pany registered in Scotland in 1905, has 
a plant at Sir ger, near Clydebank, Scot- 
land. Singer Mfg. Co. owns 284% of 
the U. K. 5 a 

The Singer company built and owns 
the Singer Building in New York City, 
once the tallest office building in the 
world (picture, page 79); it has an as- 
sessed value ef more than $7-million. 
The company owns 68,000 acres of 
timber in South Carolina, with 124-mil- 
lion board feet of hardwoods for its 
cabinet factory at Pickens. The Pickens 
establishment includes a power plant, 
sawmill, dry kilns, boiling vats, and a 
veneer plant. 

e Subsidiaries—Singer Sewing Machine 
Co. of New Jersey markets Singer 
products in the Western Hemisphere 
and in several other parts of the world. 
One subsidiary, Diehl Mfg. Co., makes 
electric motors. Another one—Interna- 
tional Securities Co. of New Jersey— 
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holds interests in selling agencies 
abroad; Singer Mfg. Co. owns one third 
of the stock, having distributed the re- 
mainder to Singer stockholders as a 
special dividend in 1921. 

Other subsidiaries include Poinsett 
Lumber Mfg. Co. and International 
Fidelity Insurance Co. Besides sewing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, and irons, 
Singer makes fans, other electrical ap- 
pliances, surgical stitchers, and electrical 
bonding machines for plastics. 

Sir Douglas Alexander has been presi- 
dent of Singer since 1905. He was 
knighted in 1921 in recognition of the 
services of Singer Mfg. Co., Ltd., to the 
British Empire during World War I. 
Sir Douglas, a Canadian lawyer, joined 
the company in 1896 as a vice-president. 
In 1945 his reported salary was $100,- 
000. 

e Known Everywhere—In_ the = early 
decades of its existence the Singer com- 
pany pursued an aggressive sales policy 
that has probably never been matched 
by another American manufacturer. The 
Model T Ford penetrated to the end of 
the world’s wagon trails—and sometimes 
a little beyond—but Singer Sewing Ma- 
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SINGER BUILDING in New York was 
the world’s tallest when this photograph 
was taken (1906) 
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Now watchmen can guard buildings. 


Steei vaults can protect valuables. 

Insurance can cover losses. 

But one thing too few businesses pro- 
tect themselves against is—stolen time! 
“Time stealers” can cost companies 
thousands of dollars every year. 

Take the matter of check reconcile- 
ment, for instance. Some firms spend 
days—even weeks—to reconcile checks 
every month. Yet there’s no need for 
employees to thumb through great 
batches of checks. 

With McBee Keysort, checks can be 
reconciled with 50% to 80° more effi- 
ciency. It eliminates many laborious 
steps in sorting, checking, adding and 
inter-filing. What's more, any clerk can 
handle the entire operation with hardly 


as Ee 


more than a half hour's training. 

So if your accounting department is 
“all thumbs” when it comes to check 
reconcilement, call the McBee man near 
vou. He'll be glad to give you a con- 
vincing demonstration, Or write us. 


KEYSORT CHECKS save countless man-hours 
every month by increasing the efficiency of check 
reconcilement 50% to 80%. Why not discover 
how this Keysort Method can be adapted to your 
business to help you save time and money? 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT — THE MARGINALLY PUNCHED CARD 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
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Fall is the ideal time for lawns to 


acquire Scola. LAWN PERFECTION 


7. @. REG. 


North, South, East or West . . . Fall is the best time to 
revive old lawns and especially to build new ones . . . Seed 
usually germinates in 6 to 8 days. And Scotts Seed and Turf 
Builder have an enviable nationwide reputation for developing 
thick, deep rooted, permanent grass which will not fold up under 
next summer's scorching sun. Plan now to use Scotts Lawn Care 
Products and the lawn around the plant or at home will have 
that velvety, sparkling green appearance which is admired by 
everyone. Available in most communities from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, or write direct concerning your requirements and ask 
for a FREE subscription to Lawn Care. 


OM Se & SONS CO.,200Fourth St., Marysville, Ohio 
Also Ridgetield, N. J., and Palo Alto, Calif. 


FREE . . . 2 year subscrip- 
tion to Lawn Care, tells 
how to build ond maintain 
yeor ‘round lawn beauty. 
Deluxe ring binder of all 
back issues $1.00 postpaid. 




































chines can be found today, as they cou! 
75 years ago, in the remote jungles < 
Africa, across the Himalayas in Tibe: 
and in the tents of Arctic Indians. 

How many domestic sewing m 
chines Singer built—in 1883 or 1947 
has never been disclosed. A guess wou! 
put this year’s production above th 
half-million mark. ‘The most the con 
pany will say is that demand is “te: 
rific’” and that the backlog of busine; 
will keep factories going tor a year « 
more. 
¢ Home Sewing Boom—Undoubted! 
the adjective is correct. Singer’s com 
petitor, White, alone made 225,000 ma 
chines in 1941 and is expected to mai 
ket 300,000 this year. While Singe: 
sells through its own stores, White sel! 
through department stores. It builds th« 
White Rotary, and a subsidiary make 
the Domestic Sewing Machine. Whit 
also makes the Kenmore machine for 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Before the war, women bought 60 

million patterns a year. In 1947 they 
bought 168-million and in 1948 the 
total may exceed 200-million. One big 
concern, Simplicity Pattern Co., re 
ported sales doubled over 1939 to $9, 
319,000 in 1947, with a further rise of 
50% indicated for 1948. (The com- 
pany’s net income rose from $51,000 in 
1939 to $862,000 in 1947.) 
e Sewing Centers—Sewing instruction 
netted $2-million in 1941, $8-million 
last year, and may top $10-million this 
year. White, a pioneer in this field, 
now has 185 schools and aims at 300 by 
1950. Singer is instructing women in 
1,000 Singer Sewing Centers, expects 
to raise the number to 2,000 as rapidly 
as possible. In 1939 Singer taught 1 50,- 
000 women how to make their own 
clothing or curtains. In 1947 there were 
325,000 learners. This year the total 
will be higher. 

Singer offers free courses to buyers 
of Singer machines, and budget lessons 
to all comers for $10 (teen-agers are 
lured by an $8 bargain rate). Some men 
take the courses (including a group of 
monks in California, saving on the cost 
of their habits). Nine out of ten women 
are taking the dressmaking rather than 
the home decoration course. The com- 
pany operates 13 training schools for 
instructors. 

Typically, Singer has nothing to say 
about its real estate operations. But re- 
ports from across the country indicate 
that with the drive to double the num- 
ber of sales and instruction outlets, Sin- 
ger builds and owns more and more of 
them. For instance, Singer has built 
new centers in Wilmington, Del., and 
Barre, Vt. Its new Houston center is a 
three-story, $200,000 structure. The 
downtown Fort Worth center has 
trebled its space; the one in Bingham 
ton, N. Y., has moved to bigger quar 
ters. 
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Everything in Piping Equipment... 
for Marine Transports, for example 





EVERYTHING FROM . 


VALVES ¢ FITTINGS 
PIPE « PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 


Transport, tanker, tug, or trawler... only a trip be- 
low deck reveals how merchant vessels have become 
mechanized. It’s evident by the pipe lines that 
weave from stem to stern at every deck level. Pipe 
lines for power, fuel, refrigeration ... for cargo- 
handling, water, air, etc. Pipe lines requiring 
valves and fittings of every type and size, and total- 
ing thousands on a large transport, for example. 
Shipbuilders, fleet owners, and operators see eye- 

to-eye with other big piping users on doing business 
with Crane. Equipping with the complete Crane 
line simplifies every piping job... removes any 
question of performance. Crane distribution as- 
sures piping materials when and where they're 
needed. Are you now getting this 3-way advantage? 

ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY offering the world’s 

largest selection of steel, iron, brass and alloy 

piping materials for all power, process, and 

general service applications. 

ONE RESPONSIBILITY for piping materials—help- 

ing you to get the best installation, and to 

avoid needless delays on the job. 

OUTSTANDING QUALITY in every item—assur- 

ing uniform dependability and durability 

throughout piping systems. 
CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving Ail Industrial Areas 


TY” 5 
saves GA 
Zz re 


Typical piping 


installations aboard 


bent Ke 


(Right) STEEL VALVES FOR MARINE SERVICE from Crane include 


gates, globes, angles, and checks... in all types and sizes... 
in all pressure-temperature classes established by the 

U. S. Coast Guard. Typical of Crane high quality is 

this No. 171XR globe valve, widely used on main and 
auxiliary steam lines up to 850° F. maximum. 

Your Crane Catalog gives complete specifications. 


cargo vessel 





















































ANY LENGTH ® ANY HEIGHT ® ANY WIDTH 


sa" tow COST 
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* Depending on 
window and door 


requirements 
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PROGRAM TO 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


ew york: 250 WEST 57TH 
CHICAGO. 333 N. MICHIGAN AVE 





Write TODAY fer more deteiled information and cost estimetes. 
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7 Stock Price Averages (Jon. 1, 1948=100) 
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Capital Goods Do Best 


Although whole market is pretty sour, stock traders shy 
away furthest from consumer goods shares. These could be 
vulnerable in case of arms boom, continued inflation, or recession. 


Wall Street seems to be getting more 

and more dubious about the business 
boom. 
e Fading Hopes—T'raders still hope for 
a first-class bull market in stocks. But 
the bulls are a long-faced lot these days. 
It has been three months since the mar- 
ket broke out of its old trading range 
and on the official bull signal (BW— 
May22’48,p98). But this week the av- 
erages were lower than before the break- 
through. And the market seemed more 
inclined to go down than up. 

Some technicians even argue that the 
averages have signaled a new long-term 
bear trend. The bulls deny it indig- 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 


Industrial 154.7 156.3 164.9 150.7 

Railroad. 48.0 48.6 52.5 42.8 

wGite FOS: TLE 3742 57 
Bonds 

Industrial 98.4 98.9 99.5 103.4 

Railroad. 87.1 87.7 89.2 90.3 

Utility... 94.9 94.8 96.1 103.6 





Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
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nantly, But they admit that if this is a 
boom they don't want to live throug) 
a bust. 
e Stren in Capital Goods—What 
strength there is in the market—and it 
isn’t much—comes in the stocks of the 
capital goods producers (chart). The 
heavy goods lines have shown mor 
bounce on the rallies and less weakness 
on the declines than the consume: 
goods industries. 

Traders have at least three reasons 
for preferring the capital goods indus 
tries these days. All three result from 
the various fears that are preying on 
Wall Street’s susceptible mind: 

If there should be war—or an all-out 
armament program—consumer goods in 
dustries will be hit hard. Shortages of 
materials will clip their output. Price 
control will slim down their profit mar 
gins. But the capital goods producers 
will get a flood of new orders. 

If inflation continues, perhaps con 
sumer goods producers will suffer from 
buyer resistance. The capital goods in 
dustries have corporations for cus 
tomers. They can count on a good 
market as long as corporate incomes ar 
high. 

If the boom begins to fade, consume: 
goods probably will be the first to fee 
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it. Recessions usually start in the soft 
lines. 

Thus, stock traders haven’t overlooked 
the slowdown in some of the consumer 
industries—textiles and shoes, for in- 
stance. They are waiting to see whether 
this means the start of a general down- 
trend in soft goods. 

e Credit Squeeze—The tightening up of 
interest rates that got under way this 
week (page 10) won't be good for stock 
prices. The direct effect won’t amount 
to much—there isn’t enough borrowed 


money in the market now to make a 
difference. But any squeeze on credit 
usually makes for lower security prices. 
Higher money rates will put pressure on 
bond prices. And if bonds get wobbly 
they are likely to drag stocks down, too. 

Probably the best thing that could 
happen to the market in the near future 
would be some good news on the for- 
eign situation, Many traders think that 
it the market could get over its war 
jitters it would feel better about the 
domestic picture, too. 





Have we seen the top of the 1948 
bull market? Will it go down in the 
records as one of the most disap- 
pointing and abortive of Wall 
Street’s major price upswings? 

The financial district’s bulls and 
bears are heatedly debating such 
questions these days. 

But on one point of today’s mar- 
ket picture, optimists and _pessi- 
mists agree: Thus far, the current 

1942-46 
Bull Market 

High 
Dow-Jones Average 212.50 
Allied Stores $63 .37 
American Can ales 112.12 
American Smelting & Ref 73.75 
American Tobacco 100.25 


Industrial Common Stocks 


Anaconda Copper 51.87 
Bethlehem Steel (1) 38.25 
Borden Co 57.75 
Chrysler Corp. (1). 70.50 
Du Pont.... ee ee 227.00 


General Electric i: 52.00 
General Foods 56.12 
General Motors... 80. 37 
Gimbel Brothers (1).......... 55.12 
B. F. Goodrich. 50 


Gulf Oil Paes 78.00 
Int'l. Harvester (1) 34.00 
Johns-Manville (1)........... 55.87 
Montgomery Ward.. 

Paramount Pictures (1) 39.62 


Sears Roebuck (1) ae 

E. R. Squibb 55.00 
Standard Oil (N. J.).......... 75 
Swift & Co.. 

Union Carbide (1) 


United Air Lines......... 
United Fruit (1)... 

U. S. Rubber 

U. S. Steel... 

Westinghouse Electric (1) 


Railroad Common Stocks 
Dow-Jones Average. . : 
Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Chesapeake & Ohio. ; 
Great Northern (Pfd.).... 
Illinois Central... 


Louisville & Nashville (1)..... 

New York Central.... 

Pennsylvania 

Southern Pacific... . 

Southern Ry eres 65 
Union Pacific (1). . 84.25 


(1) Adjusted for stock split-ups. 





The 1948 Bull Market: 


Subsequent 


*$25 $37 .13 $32.75 20 


*Registered in 1948. 


A Recent Sampling 


bull market, which technically be- 
gan in May, 1947, has proved ex- 
tremely choosy. 

The figures in the market sam- 
pling below make this point clear. 
Of the 40 representative issues 
listed, over 60% haven’t done so 
well as the averages. Over 40%, 
moreover, have recovered only 25% 
or less of their losses in the last 
bear market. 

% of 


Post-1946 Loss 
Recovered 


34.2% 


1948 Aug. 10, 
Low High 1948 
163.12 193.16 180.2 
oe 
75 92.75 85 26.3 
*46 .75 68 .00 57 

*54 69.75 61 


*30.5 41.25 36 
25 38 35 
*38. 44 

37 

161 

*31 

*34 

47.7 

16.§ 

*47 

or: 

28:3 

*34 

*47 

*18 


30 
*22 


21 


41 
$66 
40.5 
*37 
34.5 
18 


*38 
12 
15 
34.5 
28 
60 
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Jack Timpy, Comptroller 


Marsh 
KELVINATOR 


says “VICTORS are 
VERSATILE” 


Model 7-83-54 
Also in full-keyboard 
“‘The figure problems in con- 
nection with the manufac- 
ture and sale of our various 
products are numerous and 
diverse. We have found 
Victor’s versatility well- 
suited to many of our needs.’’ 

Add, subtract, multiply, or 
compute credit balance—there’s 
a versatile Victor for every busi- 
ness ... large or small. Choice 
of ten-key or full-keyboard; 
hand or electric models. 

Cushioned feather-touch keys 
for speed, accuracy. Anyone can 
operate. Compact .. . easily 
carried. Fully guaranteed. Na- 
tionwide service points. 

Call your Victor dealer for a 
demonstration. Consult your 
classified phone directory, or 
write for address. 


V. i & A. bed R 


World's Largest Exclusive 
Manufacturer of Adding Machines 

Now in Our Thirtieth Year 
BERBER G 88a RE ew ew 
¥ Victor Adding Machine Co. 
@ Dept. BW-8-14, Chicago 18, Ill, 
BC) Send free ‘‘Secret of Speed” booklet. 
@ () | would like a demonstration. 
gy Nome.......------eees 
a Address. . 
Bh City. cece cece cece eee es State... esse a 
BREBRRHs C8 Bee Mo - ws we 
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Don’t Say 
"Wait a Minute’’ 
---Use Teletalk 


Those minutes can 

pile up on long dis- 

tance phone calls. 
» With ‘“Teletalk’’ at 

your elbow, you sim- 
ply flick a switch and get the infor- 
. instantly. 





mation you need . 
Time saving is just as important, 
unnecessary steps just as wasteful, 
whether your business operations 
are widespread or are conducted in 
a small office suite. ‘‘Teletalk”’ is 
flexible to meet the needs of both. 
Whether you 
wish to commu- 
nicate with one 
or two people... 
or any number... 
there is a ‘Tele- 
talk’’ system 
which will exact- 
ly meet your needs. 
Begin to enjoy the many time saving 
advantages of “*Teletalk”’ today. Call 
your nearest Graybar dealer and 
find out how economically a ‘*Tele- 
talk” system can be fitted to your 
requirements. 
» There are Graybar Houses in 101 
cities which will 
refer you to your 
nearest Graybar 
dealer. If you do 
not find Graybar 
in your classified 
phone book, write 
us direct. 


“felétalk 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 








INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 





GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC, 
Graybar Building, New York 17, N.Y. 






‘GraybaR 


¢ COMPANY 






gLecTat 
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TROOPS AT UNIVIS PLANT in Dayton, O., got strike headlines, but nationally .. . 


Labor Peace Gains Ground 


Although contracts hastily signed before T-H law went into 
effect run out this month, the signs in general are for quiet at 
least into 1949. Major threat now comes from maritime unions. 


Last week the strike at the Univis 
Lens Co. in Dayton was the nation’s 
roughest labor spot. Violence flared on 
the picket line. Troops went into ac- 
tion. And with that came an important 
question: 

Is Dayton an exception, or are we in 

for a round of militant strikes? 
e Month of Strikes?—There are sound 
grounds for asking the question. Earlier 
this year, it seemed that August might 
be a month of strikes, for a good chunk 
of the contracts which had been hastily 
drawn and signed before the ‘T'aft-Hart- 
ley law became effective expire this 
month. 

Many of these pacts involve unions 

which sought a year’s reprieve from the 
T-H_ law last August--and which still 
aren’t qualified to do business under the 
labor law. Thus, they can’t legally get 
the union security which is the key issue 
in many contract disputes now. 
» Impasse—Unions want closed-shop, 
hiring-hall, or union-shop clauses which 
were in 1947-48 contracts continued. 
But under the T-H law, employers can’t 
agree to the first two without straining— 
or breaking—the federal labor law. 

And they can’t agree to a union-shop 
unless a majority of their employees 
first approves it in a formal T-H election, 


This impasse undoubtedly will lead to 
an outbreak: of small walkouts in th« 
next few weeks. 

e Bright Outlook—Nevertheless, — th« 
current outlook is for general industrial 
peace right into 1949. With one ex 
ception, no strike of wide importancc 
is now in the offing. The exception 1s 
in the maritime industry. 

Third-round wages are now settled fo: 

just about all employers in the basic 
industries. ‘These agreements extend at 
least into mid-1949—in many cases into 
1950. And in most of them, wages can’t 
be reopened until next spring. 
e Fewer Lost Days—Signing of th 
basic-industry contracts brought a sharp 
drop in man-days lost through strikes 
and lockouts. Loss of working time in 
May of this year totaled 4.1-million 
man-days. June figures, just issued by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, show : 
loss of only 2-million. BLS estimate: 
that 165,000 workers took part in 31| 
stoppages in June. 

The figures for June of last year wer: 
a lot higher: 3,960,000 man-days of idlc 
ness, with a total of 448,000 workers in 
volved. 

Strikes during the first six month 
of 1948 (with the T-H law in effect 
added up to 1,460, says BLS. That’ 
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7 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


ieletalk aids McKesson & Robbins 


to give outstanding service 


te 


oni maa 
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A flip of a Teletalk key ... and they know if an item is in stock 


Mr. G. P. Frost, Operations Manager, Newark Division of 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc. states: ““We have fourteen Telephone 

Sales Clerks typing out orders as they come over the phones. A 

stock check can be made with the warehouse on any emergency 

item by means of “Teletalk’. If in stock, the item is entered and 

the customer is assured of its delivery with his order.”’ 

This gives a streamlined, efficient order department that prevents 

customer delay . . . outstanding service is the result. 

Warehouse people receiving inquiries do not need to leave their 

work. They just turn toward their “Teletalk” and reply even if 

they are many feet away. 

You can streamline your business . . . increase its efficiency ... 

and accomplish more each day by installing a ‘““Teletalk”’ inter- 

communication system. Let your nearest “Teletalk” dealer help Theia's a “Teletalk” installation to meet 
you . . . look in the classified section of your phone book. the needs of any business — large or small. 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incorporated, and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WEBSTER \\jj ELECTRIC 


RACINE (cic WISCONSIN 
t Established 1909 














“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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HERE ITIS! 


The NEW Controlled Signature 
Protectograph | 


Faster check signing! 
Triple protection—two locks plus control meter! 
Improved, easier operation! 
New streamlined beauty! 





Now available for the first time—the 
new Todd Controlled Signature Pro- 
tectograph with improved features 
that give you ¢riple control over 
check issuance...speed check hand- 
ling .. . eliminate check-signing 
fatigue. 

With this new model, you get pro- 
tection not available with easy-to- 
duplicate pen and ink signing—and 
absolute, Jocked numerical control 


over signatures. New, raised platform 


insures fast check feeding and inser 
tion—think of signing checks at the 
rate of 50 a minute! And these are 
only a few of the features of this beau- 
tifully designed new check signer! 
Find out more about the Con- 
trolled Signature Protectograph. Just 
mail the coupon below for full infor- 
mation. (If you already have a Todd 
check signer, please note on the cou- 
pon—we'll tell you about our liberal 
Trade-in Plan.) Mail coupon now. 





THE JODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochestex 3, N.Y. 

Please give me full information about the new Todd 

Controlled Signature Protectograph, without cost or 

obligation, I have [] have not (a Todd check signer. 
Firm sili 
Address sf se 

: " ROCHESTER NEW YORK 

City Zone State — SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


By owen 


BW-8-14-48 





DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE beac 
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37% below the first six months of 194 
(when the T-H law wasn’t in effect). 
e What’s Responsible?—The compa: 
tive peace on the labor front has start: 
some lively arguments. T-H backers s 
that the law is responsible. There is : 
doubt that the law has prevented son 
strikes over union jurisdiction, and h 
stopped secondary boycotts. 

But union leaders are quick to char; 
that the T-H law has caused son 
strikes, too. This has happened, thc 
say, because of the law’s union-securit 
restrictions, and because employers hay 
refused to bargain with unions tha 
can’t qualify under T-H. 

e Compromise—T'wo things have beei: 
pretty obvious so far this year. One i 
that unions and employers generally ar 
reluctant about forcing a showdown o1: 
any issue in a dispute. With the econ 
omy breezing along in high gear, neith« 
side wants to cause a wreck. Thus, man 
agement has often granted wage in 
creases fairly readily—rather than risk a 
production stoppage. And the unions 
for their part, have been inclined to 
grab the money without arguing too 
long over other issues. (Furthermore, 
this is an election year—a good time for 
the unions to stay as quiet as possible. 

Hence, many positions vital to labor 
and management have been compro 
mised temporarily, rather than settled. 

For example: The leftist Mine, Mill 

& Smelter Workers (C.I.O.) this week 
called off a threatened strike against th¢ 
Kennecott Copper Corp. M.M.S.W 
wanted a new contract continuing un 
ion-security and other benefits included 
in a prior agreement. Kennecott re 
fused to negotiate unless M.M.S.W 
complied with the T-H rule on non 
Communist affidavits. But to avoid a 
work stoppage, both sides compromised 
M.M.S.W. agreed to drop demands for 
a new contract, and the company agreed 
to continue the terms of the old contract 
indefinitely with a 12¢ raise. 
e Strike Failure—The other obvious 
thing is that unions haven’t fared well 
in strikes this year. Leaders have run 
into a series of major setbacks as em 
ployers used T-H weapons to keep 
plants operating. 

For example: C.1.0.’s United Electri 
cal, Radio & Machine Workers struck 
at the Univis Lens Co. plant last May 
5, during a wage dispute. Two weeks 
ago, workers—tired of the long strike— 
voted 302-to-272 against U.E. in a de 
certification election. 

The company reopened its plant de 
spite skirmishes on massed picket lines 
Workers filed through guarded gates to 
go back to their jobs, and to join the 
newly organized Univis Employees’ In- 
dependent Union. As the back-to-work 
movement grew, U.E. this week called 
off its strike. Now it has no contract 
and faces a stiff fight to regain plant 
bargaining rights. 
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Tue Standardization Committee of 
the Coca Cola Bottling Company has designed 
the new Protectobody shown in this photograph. 
The design takes full advantage of the extra 
toughness of Yoloy--Youngstown’s high strength 
low-alloy, nickel-copper steel. The entire pay 
load is suspended from light longitudinal roof 
members of Yoloy, thereby eliminating the 
usual chassis sills and cross pieces and effect- 
ing a very low loading height. 

Second, use of Yoloy framing permitted the 
addition of body insulation and suitable covers, 
without increasing over-all body weight. Covers 
are spring balanced on Yoloy lifting arms and 
are raised and lowered with almost no effort. 
In addition to its weight-saving value, Yoloy's 
high resistance to shock, impact, abrasion and 
corrosion contribute to increased body life. 





revolutionizes 





truck body design 


Similar benefits from the use of Yoloy may 
be realized by other manufacturers of trans- 
portation equipment. Our district sales of- 
fice will be glad to discuss the use of Yoloy 
in your products. 
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THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
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Cost Saving 


REIN 


GAS FIRED 


UNIT HEATER 
a ZEPHY RS east 


OF 
' IR 
SUMMER nant Sr 
ZL ABU inTE 
’ BP gene ve 
You enjoy the pleasantness of summer warmth 
when the big, quiet fan of the Reznor unit dissi- 
pates its sultry heat. The same generous circula- 


tion will fic your rooms with comforting heat 
when winter comes. 


PREPARE WOW FOR THE COMING HEATING SEASON 


’ There is still time to convert your office and 
i plant to REZNOR automatic heating before cold 
f weather comes. Have a REZNOR representative 
7. 3 estimate the requirements of your building. 
j f Write today for details. 


AUTOMATIC COMFORT 


‘anon 


A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED 


REZNOR CO. 
MERCER 3, PENNA. 
Gas Heaters Since 1888 


NO BOILERS - NO STEAM LINES 
i NO FUEL STORAGE . NO FIRE TENDING 
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UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
~, Springfield 2, Mass. 


} 13 MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 
LOCATED FROM COAST TO COAST 
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ACK LAST NOVEMBER, 

Business Week published two 

articles which it feels tempted to 
dust off and run again. 

The first was a detailed account 
of how left-wing unions, unable 
to file non-Communist affidavits 
under the Taft-Hartley act, were 
going to operate outside the reach 
of the law (BW—Nov.1’47,p82). 

The second article (BW —Nov. 
22’47,p108) set down in specific 
terms the tactics the left wing 
would use. It told how the left 
would deal with its crucial problem 
of holding representation rights— 
even though it was not qualified to 
seek representation under the law. 

What gives these reports a fresh 
importance is a_ notion being 
spread by some business organiza- 
tions and their spokesmen: that the 
Taft-Hartley act offers the Amer- 
ican wage earner a new chance to 
express himself on unionism; that 
National Labor Relations Board 
figures show that he has developed 


quite a coolness toward unions. 


HIS IS HEADY STUFF which 

some employers are anxious to 
believe. What are the facts? 

The index cited to support the 
“cooling” theory is NLRB’s count 
of representation election results. 
The record shows that over the 
Wagner act period (1936-1947) the 
board conducted 36,969 elections. 
Of these, 81.4% were won by 
unions, 18.6% lost by them. For 
the period in which figures are avail- 
able since the T-H law took effect 
(Aug. 22, 1947 to June 1, 1948), 
NLRB held 2,138 elections. Of 
these, 73.6% were won by unions, 
26.4% lost by them. 

Supplementing this data is the 
breakdown of individual votes. Of 
7,677,135 valid votes cast in the 
Wagner act period, 6,145,834 were 
for unions, while 1,531,301 were 
against them. Under the T-H law, 
211,251 valid votes have been cast: 
158,070 for unions, 53,181 against. 
The “no union” vote has risen 


from 19.9% to 25.2%. 
HE STATISTICIAN might 


duck an argument by maintain- 
ing that the data are not properly 
comparable; that T-H figures are 
still too small to show much. Yet 
a conclusion has been drawn, and 
it appears to be a wrong one. 


On a year-by-year basis the Wag- 
ner act period itself breaks into two 
parts. The end of the war seems 
to divide the parts. 

Thus, in 1945, unions won 
82.9% of the elections; in 1946, 
this figure dropped to 79.5%; for 
the 1947 period before the T-H 
law became effective, it had slipped 
to 75.1%. The 73.6% shown un- 
der the T-H law seems only to be 
a continuation of a trend. 

Similarly, the individual vote: 
In 1945, 20.9% voted against 
unions; in 1946, this rose to 24.2% 
—not much different from the 
25.2% under the present law. 

This trend is readily understand- 
able. Unions swept through the 
easy-to-organize industries early. 
They are recruiting now in areas 
where resistance is tougher. It does 
not mean that the sentiment of 
workers has changed. Different 
workers are now being polled. 


HAT IS NOTEWORTHY 

is that the “no union” vote 
isn’t bigger. And this is where Busi- 
ness Week calls attention to its 
reports of last November. It said 
that in NLRB elections under the 
T-H law, the noncomplying union 
“would instruct its followers to 
vote ‘no union.’ If ‘no union’ won, 
it would. claim majority support. 
Because it had campaigned for ‘no 
union,’ it would say that it was 
chosen representative of all those 
who had voted that way.” 

And this is exactly what has hap- 
pened. In election after election 
involving plants where left-wing 
unions couldn’t get on the ballot— 
even though they were the estab- 
lished contracting organization— 
they campaigned for a “no union” 
vote. The success of their efforts 
accounts for whatever rise there 
may be in the “anti-union”’ senti- 
ment which NLRB figures are be- 
ing taken to reflect. It is epee 
ing that the figures don’t show 
more of it, for these figures now 
add to genuine nonunionists the 
workers persuaded by left-wing 
leaders to cast negative ballots. 

In short, if the T-H law is making 
antiunionists, NLRB’s experience 
doesn’t show it. Maybe Sen. Taft 
was right. He said that his law 
would help unionism by making 
unions more respectable. No one 
seemed to believe him at the time. 
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Here is how Dodg 
is cut 


thousands 


e of Mishawaka 


ting costs for 
of manufacturers ™ 


By pioneering an impressive number of “firsts” in power trans- 
mission equipment— for better application of power to the job— 
Dodge is helping to reduce costs and increase output in industrial 
plants throughout the world. Dodge products contribute to lower 
costs in five important ways: 


By improving machine performance. 
Improvement in productivity today is largely 
the result of better methods and better equipment. 
In thousands of plants Dodge products —new and 
better sheaves, clutches, bearings and other drive 


components—are helping to increase and improve 


machine performance. 
By saving power. By equipping his ma- 
chines with Dodge anti-friction bearings, a 
paper manufacturer avoided the necessity of build- 
ing a new and larger central power plant. Dodge 


equipment helps save power and thus cuts costs. 


© 


mean lost opportunities as well as increased costs. 
There are 400 stocks of Dodge transmission ma- 
chinery throughout the nation, with expert, local 
service in all principal industrial centers—to keep 
production flowing. 


By keeping production steady. Produc- 


° . au“ ui 
tion lost when machines are down can 


By eliminating waste. One development 
alone —a Dodge oil seal for bearings — has 


Se eeeeeeerresesseeeess 


SHH HOHE HH SEES SHES estESeseeeeeseseess 


minimized spoilage in paper mills and “seconds” 


in textile mills where oil leakage had been ruining 


large quantities of the product. Dodge products can 


and do eliminate waste. 

5 By reducing maintenance. Dependable 
performance of Dodge quality products helps 

keep machines at peak of productive operation— 

at less cost for maintenance crews. Why not check 

now on how new Dodge developments can help in- 

crease production and reduce cost in your plant? 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION - MISHAWAKA. INDIANA 





Established in 1944 the Dodge School 
of Transmissioneering now has 438 
active graduates. The number is con- 
stantly growing. There is a Transmis- 
sioneer near you. He can help you 
find the best answer in applying pow- 


er to the job. 
. 1944 


CALL THE TRANSMISSIONEER 


Look for his name under ‘Power Transmission Equipment” in 
your classified phone directory 
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How to select customers 


= 


ECAUSE continued high prices are likely to make mil 
it harder than ever to get sales in 1949, sensible pro 
advertising strategy seems to call for selective selling HB tor 
efforts . . . training your sights on customers who can 
most easily be sold. 

This means that today, as you plan your targets for 
tomorrow, market quality means much more than mere 
quantity—and market quality means first of all the abil- 
ity to buy what you have to sell. Add a special, pre- 
conditioned interest in the details of what you have to 
say, and you have customers well worth cultivating. 

SCIENCE illustrated enables you to select exactly 


| that kind of market, delivering more than half a 


Science 


* tlustrated 
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efor 1949 


million families every month—with a positive, 
proven plus in the principal factors that mat- 
ter to you: 

e BETTER INCOME: 37% of all 
SCIENCE illustrated families are in 
$5,000-plus bracket (15% more than their 
non-reader neighbors next door). 

e BETTER EDUCATION: 54% are col- 
lege trained (19% more than the non- 
reader neighbors). 

e BETTER OCCUPATION: 43% hold 
executive or professional positions (29% 
more than the non-reader neighbors). 
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DETROIT ° 


| 


| | 


SAN BRANCISCO °* 


Able to buy what you sell? Yes... better able 
—and this quality audience of 532,000-plus 
(net paid ABC) reads SCIENCE illustrated 
for just one.reason: they want all the facts, 
in lively, lucid word and picture, about what 
people are doing for people, in the world of 
science. Nowhere else can they find those facts 
better told. 


And nowhere else can you find an audience 
so eagerly receptive to the facts you want to 
tell. ..so profitably easy to sell. 


SCIENCE illustrated can add a positive 
plus to your schedule for 1949. 
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THE MODERN PENCIL 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO., SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 
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Lost Featherbed 


NLRB orders repayments of 
‘exacted’ wages in first test 
of T-H ban on unneeded jobs. 
A.F.L. union agrees to order. 


A union that insists on “featherbed- 

ding” may have to pay back any wages 
paid by an employer for work not actu- 
ally done. 
e NLRB Order—That’s the implication 
of the first National Labor Relations 
Board order issued under Section 8 (b) 
(6) of the Taft-Hartley law. This ban 
on “featherbedding” forbids a union 
“to cause or attempt to cause an em- 
ployer to pay or deliver or agree to pay 
or deliver any money or other thing of 
value in the nature of an exaction, for 
services which are not performed or not 
to be performed.” 

The NLRB order resulted from a case 

brought by R. H. Parr & Sons, Los An- 
geles contracting company, against a 
local of the Plasterers & Cement Finish- 
ers International Assn. (A.F.L.) 
e Familiar Ring—The circumstances 
weren't unusual: Some cement work 
hadn’t been smoothed off and touched 
up at the end of a scheduled day’s work. 
The company asked two men of a crew 
of six cement workers to stay overtime 
to finish the job. The crew insisted 
that if there was going to be any over- 
time, all six would have to be kept on 
the job. Since only two men _ were 
needed, the other four watched from 
the sidelines—at premium pay. 

Contractors have frequently shrugged 
off such practices in the past. But the 
congressional intent~shown in pre-T-H 
hearings—was clearly to outlaw such 
practices. After rereading the T-H law, 
Parr filed charges in the NLRB regional 
office at San Francisco. 
¢ Uncontested Complaint — Regional 
Director Howard F. LeBaron issued a 
formal complaint against the local 
union. It wasn’t contested. Union, 
company, and NLRB legal representa- 
tives conferred, then agreed: (1) The 
union would repay the company for the 
“featherbedded” wages of the four ex- 
tra men, and (2) the union would post 
notices on all jobs, ordering members 
to respect the T-H ban against exactions 
for work not done. 

The formal NLRB order handed 
down this week merely ratified the 
agreement already reached at a labor- 
management bargaining table. This 
makes it legal and binding, and enforce- 
able in the U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. 

e No Strong Precedent—-NLRB’s order 
can’t be interpreted as hard-and-fast 
precedent for requiring a union to repay 
costs of ‘“‘featherbedding” policies. 


NLRB didn’t indicate in its or 
whether it would have gone as fa: 
ordering repayment if the parties ha: 
agreed to this in advance. 

But the NLRB order has give: 
practical significance to the “feat! 
bedding” clause in the T-H act. J 
how much it actually means will 
fought out in future, broader tests. 











TRUMAN NOMINEE, Maurice J. Tobin, 
is a surprise choice for Secretary of Labor 


Ex-Gov. Maurice Tobin 
Named for Labor Post 


Maurice J. Tobin, 47, former gov- 

ernor of Massachusetts and forme: 
mayor of Boston, had a tough decision 
to make this week. President ‘Truman 
named him as his choice for Secretary 
of Labor last week end. ‘Tobin—a Demo 
cratic candidate for another term a: 
Massachusetts governor—called the nom 
ination a “surprise” and “an honor.” 
But it was midweek before Tobin defi 
nitely accepted the job. 
e Hesitation—The reason given for his 
hesitance was this: If he took the cab 
inet appointment—which could last onl\ 
until January—he would have to pul! 
out of the state gubernatorial race. 

But something more than that wa: 
behind his reluctance to jump at thc 
$15,000-a-year secretaryship. In recent 
years many of the Labor Dept. activitie: 

ave been taken away from it. The Sec 
retary of Labor job has lost stature. 
@ Lukewarm—Labor circles reacted cau 
tiously to Tobin’s nomination. He is o1 
record against the Taft-Hartley law, anc 
came out against state labor curbs at 
Massachusetts A.F.L. convention. But 
this hasn’t won more than lukewarn 
approval of Tobin as Secretary of Labor 
Unions had their men in mind; they fee! 
that Tobin was chosen more for politica 
reasons, not for other qualifications 
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When they “let ‘er roll" at the Oregonian, the Pacific 
Northwest's oldest and largest metropolitan daily 
newspoper, comfort is front page news. Almost half an 
acre of Thermopane, the world's most wanted insulating 
windowpane, assures yeor-round comfort for employes 
of this Portland publication. Thermopane's insulating 
ability keeps rooms wormer in winter... prevents ex- 
cessive heat loss. And, because, in this Thermopane 
installation, the ovter pane is Libbey-Owens-Ford Heat 
Absorbing glass, summer heat and glare is filtered out, 




















making working conditions much more pleasant. Architect: 
Pietro Beluschi, Portland, Oregon. Glass installed by: 
Morehouse Gloss Company, Portland. 
‘obin, 
Labor 
in 
st 
gov- 
rme! 
ision 
man 
etary) 
emo 
n as 
10m 
lor.’ 
defi 
r his 
cab The “big story” for building management and lower heating costs and greater comfort in 
only home owners today is Thermopane*, the insulat- winter. Its ability to reduce the influx of con- 
pu! ing windowpane that makes single glazing vected and conducted summer heat helps increase 
: obsolete. Thermopane is now being made in the efficiency of air-conditioning equipment... 
was tremendous quantities...is readily available makes summer working and living conditions 
the through L-O-F Distributors in more than 70 more enjoyable. Thermopane deadens distract- 
een standard sizes. Units of special dimension can ing noise from outside. 
itie be delivered promptly. For the latest news in comfort, convenience 
Sec Thermopane consists of two or more panes of and savings... available with Thermopane at 
i glass with dry air between and factory -fabricated costs that make it practical everywhere . . . write 
=n into a unit with L-O-F’s Bondermetic (metal-to- to Libbey‘Owens-Ford Glass Company, 1188 
at glass) Seal*. Its insulating qualities prevent Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. , 
an excessive heat loss through glass... add up to *R 
¥ , IN CANADA, THERMOPANE IS SOLD BY PILKINGTON GLASS, LTD. 
ul 
arm 
_ ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD LIBBEY* OWENS - FORD 
ee 
ic waxes Shermopane «2 Git Name iw GLASS 
1948 
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Writing practically all forms of ii insurance poe oetsaull life insurance : 


Insurance. eet a YOU 4 ie a 


w: 8 of a series of larmeoties articles | 
on insurance and bonding. | 








Which would you rather lose— 
property dollars or income dollars? 


If disaster shuts down your place of business, you will suffer an income 
and a property loss. You need protection against both! 

Property insurance alone won’t protect you against loss of income, 
but Hartford’s Business Interruption Insurance can do just that. If fire, 
storm, or other hazards insured against, force you to suspend business, 
Business Interruption Insurance can protect you against loss of antici- 
pated earnings. 

Business Interruption Insurance can give you just what your bust- 
ness itself would have given you if no interruption had occurred. 

Here, briefly, is how Business Interruption Insurance protects you: 


BUSINESS BALANCE SHEET FOR ONE MONTH 


Before Fire 
gr son le Sige ae 














Sales [= y 0 ie eee ee 

Cost of Merc nines PO ee ee eee eee eae 18,000 
Geom Peete 2) See ae es Se ae $12,000 
BORE ee Re a eet Ne ei ears 10.000 
Pier PreGame ae a ee a 

After Fire —WITHOUT Business Interruption Insurance 
Sales : ae : None 
Cost of Mecchandice 5 eh ae ec RS a eetiR anata eg None 
Gross Profit... EC a ies ae eee None 
Expenses continuing dating shaadown Ay ae ee ee a 
Net Loss. ae de narra eae 
Add. Aaccioned Profit Prevented a pee ee ae 2.000 
ORE Tine 6 a eS a RS a OP gs 
After Fire —wITH Business Interruption Insurance 

Sales eee None 
Cost of Merch: acl go a Shp eg nag et Laat hat SURgN AS Rem abe None 
Gross Profit a fer git pO aes Asha lne ataraion his None 
Income from Business lesstapdon Insurance . . $ 9,000 
Expenses which. COUUBUE: 6 6. oie wee ES 7,000 
Net Profit $ 2,000 


(Same as was : enticinaned ete no leparveniine occ a 


Hartford's Business Interruption Insurance is adaptable to almost any 
business enterprise; stores, factories, garages, theatres, hotels, etc. 

The Hartfords have prepared work sheets to help determine how 
great a loss you might suffer and how much insurance you will need 
to safeguard your income. Write for them—there’s no obligation! 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 











EX-OFFICIAL Richard Leonard heads up 
new left-wing caucus .. . 


Opposing Reuther 


U.A.W.’s former vice-presi- 
dent launches new faction. For 
management, it could result in 
stiffer union bargaining. 


Labor factionalism returned this wee 
to one of its favorite stamping ground 
—the United Auto Workers (C.I.O. 
e Leonard Comes Back—Richard 1 
Leonard, deposed as a U.A.W. vice 
president last year (BW —Nov.15°47 
p92), is back in auto union politics 
His job: head man of a new caucus. It 
aim: to challenge union moves made } 
president Walter Reuther, and to pi 
up some elective offices at the 1949 coi 
vention. Its existence is unhappy new 
for management. 

After he left his U.A.W. office 
Leonard got back his old job as welde: 
at the DeSoto division of the Chrysl 
Corp. He was elected president 
the DeSoto local union last spring. ‘Th. 
new caucus has been in the throes 
creation ever since. 

e Impressive Backing—Bolstering Leon 
ard in the new caucus is an impressiv¢ 
group of former and present U.A.\\ 
officials. ‘They include the president 
Murray Local 2; former presidents 0! 
Chrysler Local 7 and the amalgamate 
Detroit East Side tool and die Lo 
155; former directors of the Detroi' 
West Side region and the Saginaw « 
gion, and many others. 

Names of Communist party-liner 
thread through the present steerin; 
committee roster. However, the new cau 
cus head has pledged that Communist 
won't hold jobs in its organizatio 
Leonard’s emphasis of this position wa 
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no surprise; the Communists, who once 
backed him and others in the U.A.W. 
Jeft wing, dropped him when he got 
licked last November. 

The anti-Communist caucus stand 
taken by Leonard cooled leftist en- 
thusiasm for the new venture. ‘The state- 
ment that left-wingers won’t be given a 
voice was branded as ‘“‘Reuther-like red- 
baiting.” A few caucus founders bowed 
out. And extreme leftists in U.A.W. 
made clear that they are staying in 
union politics by describing the Leon- 
ard faction as a “‘third force” in U.A.W. 
e Ouestions—The big questions in 
U.A.W. political circles, which Leon- 
ard’s new activity has raised, are: What 
strength will the new caucus muster? 
Will it be a threat to Reuther’s power? 

One analysis came from Reuther him- 

self. He said that the new bloc is made 
up of the same people who opposed 
him in the past. And he feels that the 
U.A.W. membership will rebuff them 
now as it did last November. 
e Plenty of Fodder—Others expect the 
Leonard group to make some inroads 
in Reuther’s recently undisputed do- 
main. In a union as bulky as U.A.W. 
there are always grievances to feed fac- 
tionalism. For example, General Mo- 
tors unionists in Flint, Mich., com- 
plain that Reuther condones what they 
describe as a G.M. assembly-line speed- 
up. This charge is being given wide cir- 
culation by union left-wingers, is bound 
to help push the new caucus off to a 
brisk start. And it’s just one of many 
such gripes suddenly being aired. 

But, currently, few expect the Leon- 
ard caucus to build up into a serious 
challenge to Reuther’s leadership. One 
big reason: Pro-Reuther forces have 
ained ground in local union elections 
Feld so far this year. 

e Trouble for Management?—So far as 
management is concerned, there is a 
much more intense question: What ef- 
fect will the new caucus have on bar- 
gaining relationships, which have re- 
cently shown signs of better stability? 

Informed company people have no 
illusions on that score. They noted that 
Leonard’s caucus program was loaded 
with charges that Reuther believes in 
industrial peace “at any price’”—that 
Reuther has become a pacifist. 

The Leonard group aggressively wants 

pensions, more insurance, other social 
benefits. It claims that Reuther let the 
union down when he failed to insist 
on these objectives last spring. 
e Stiffened Bargaining—As industrial re- 
lations men read these pronouncements, 
they know one thing is almost sure to 
happen: Union attitudes will stiffen 
when contracts reopen, no matter which 
bloc sits on the U.A.W. side of the 
table. Intra-union opposition always has 
affected wage demands—on the up side. 
The existence of the new U.A.W. party 
is likely to do it again. 
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LONGER LIFE 


eee fo widen your profit margin 


Extra trips are built right into Hackney 2-piece Acid Drums 
This long life is partially traceable to seamless 
cold drawn construction. Then there are no 
longitudinal or chime seams—only one circum- 
ferential butt weld located between and:protected 
by two I-bar rolling hoops. After fabrication, a 
special heat-treating process increases resistance 
to corrosion. Sturdy, easy-to-clean—there is no 
more economical container. Write for full details. 


* 


Pressed Steel Tank Co mpany 
Manufacturers of Hackney Products 
Main Office and Plant: 1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14 


1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 « 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 13 
208 S. LaSalle $t., Reom 2072, Chicago 4 « 555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 
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for MAXIMUM PROTECTION 


thieves, meddlers, and the curious 
when Pittsburgh Chain Link Fence 
is on the job. Also the coming and 
going of your own employes is 


PITTSBURGH 
CHAIN LINK FENCE 


Your property, your equip- 


ment, are protected against 


regulated which in itself can save 
you money both in time and ma- 
terial. We have been planning 
and erecting good fence for many 
years—our experts will be glad 
to give you advice and a cost 
estimate. Write to Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., 3249 Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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él: 535° 


your da 
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JOUND/CRIBER 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING J AND. RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


... this is 
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S urgent! 





sending you a DISCopy . . . an exact dupli- 
this recording. I'm retaining the original so 
»0th know where we stand.’ 

with SoundScriber's latest, exclusive 


mail them imme- 


eads, or others concerned can carry out 
. ahead of routine . 


on the same SoundScriber that records 
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the coupon, today, for a free demonstration 
of our 220 Sales and Service outlets . . 4 





The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. 8-8, New Haven 4, Conn. 
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ERP ADVISERS George Harrison of the Railway Clerks (center) and David Dubinsky of 
A.F.L.’s Ladies Garment Workers (right) discuss union problems with Gen. Lucius Clay 


Labor Heads Pool Strength for ERP 


A.F.L. and C.I.O. collaboration to 
give advice in the European Recovery 
Program bore fruit in London recently. 
American union delegates worked to- 
gether at. an ERP labor conference to 
beat down scattered resistance to the 
program, help set up a new international 
labor agency—the International Trade 
Union Conference. Its office is in Paris, 
where the World Federation of Trade 
Unions has headquarters. The object 
of the new I.T.U.C. office: to counter 
Communist opposition to ERP, and to 


mobilize European labor into an anti- 
Communist front. 

Leon Jouhaux, head of a French anti 
Communist labor group, Force Ouvri 
ere, is running the new office. He also 
helped establish W.F.T.U, (A.F.L. says 


W.F.T.U. is Communist-dominated; 
C.I.0., on the other hand, is a member 
of it.) Jouhaux has been working closely 


with C.I.0.’s James B. Carey (BW- 
May15’48,p112) and with British Trade 
Union Congress delegates to fight Com 
munists in W.F.T.U. 








Fifth Round in Textiles 
Brings 8% Wage Boosts 


Southern cotton textile wages moved 

up again this week (the industry was 
settling its fifth round of postwar pay 
demands). The big Dan River Mills 
chain in Virginia set the new pattern 
with an 8% increase for its 12,000 em- 
ployees. The 8% figure (which averages 
S¢ to 9¢ an hour) became the pattern 
for textile mills when Cone Mills Corp. 
and Erwin Mills in North Carolina also 
adopted it. 
e 120,000 Get Raise—The Dan Rivers 
settlement was with C.I.O.’s Textile 
Workers Union of America, which has 
about 120,000 southern cotton mill 
workers, As a result, average hourly pay 
is at a new high of $1.16. 

The Cone raise went to 8,000 em- 
ployees in six T.W.U.A. and four non- 
union mills. The Erwin pay hike went 
to 5,500 employees in six union mills. 
All in all, the minimum hourly wage 
for unskilled workers generally has 
jumped from 87¢ to 94¢ in southern 
mills, That compares with a 97¢ hourly 
wage in New England—where an 1l¢ 





increase was negotiated earlier this year. 
e Rayon, Too—Another major textile 


wage settlement last week brought post- 


war rayon mill wage boosts to about 
474¢ an hour. 

Corp. signed contracts with T.W.U.A. 
giving 15¢ hourly raises to 18,000 em- 
ployees in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Vinge. The increase is retroactive 
to June 27; it brings the average Viscose 
hourly wage to $1.45. 

The contract, which runs to Nov. 30, 
1949, provides for a wage reopening 
next June. The union agrees to drop a 
proposed portal-to-portal pay suit; it 
also agrees to work out with the com- 
pany an answer to current overtime pay 


problems (BW —Jul.24’48,p94). 


The American Viscose 





The Pictures—Acme—23, 92, 9 

96; Brown Bros.—79; Encyclopedia 
Britannica —77; European — 106; 
Ewing Galloway — 19; General 
Electric Co.—56; Harold Carter- 
Electrical World—61 (bot.), ye 





63, 64; Ida Wyman—2¢4 (bot.), 2 
(top, center), 26 (top); James Cat. 
ter-Electrical World—61 (top left); | 
Wide World—70, 84. | 
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The U. S. has returned to secret diplomacy in the Moscow talks. 

We're not admitting it, but we are discussing with Molotov the whole 
range of differences on Germany. Originally, the talks were merely to arrange 
for another foreign ministers conference. 

Thus, we have actually started four-power negotiations. We said we 
wouldn't do this until the Soviets ended the Berlin blockade. 

But we couldn’t wait forever. And by talking secretly we can find out 
how the East and West can come to an agreement— if at all. At the same 


time we don’t lose much face over Berlin. 
s 


If a full-dress foreign ministers conference results, it’s the signal that 
there’s a fair chance of solving basic differences in Germany. It means the 
current secret talks got somewhere. 

The West will have to make concessions, of course. Washington appar- 
ently is ready to withdraw the Deutsche Mark from Berlin. (This would turn 
over economic control of the city to the Russians.) In return we would expect 
Moscow to confirm our right to stay in the old German capital. 

As our contribution to German unity, we might: 

(1) Hold up plans for a West German state temporarily—that is, until 
we can tell whether Russia really means business on unifying the four zones. 

(2) Give Russia token reparations in return for freeing trade between 
eastern and western Germany. 

(3) Give Moscow a voice—but no veto—in the Ruhr. (Our present plan 
for Ruhr resources control calls for a division of votes this way: U. S., three; 


Britain, three; France, three; Benelux, two; western Germany, two. If Russia 
had three votes it could cause trouble; but it could never block decisions made 


by the West.) 























.J 

These concessions might look like a backdown by the U. S., Britain, 
and France. 

But Russia would be making concessions, too. They would add up to this: 
Since D-Day the Kremlin has counted on controlling all of Germany. An 
agreement on German unity would mean that Moscow is reconciled to a 
policy of neutralizing the country. 

Our job of making Ruhr industry serve Europe would be more difficult. 
But there might be a net gain for Europe in the easing of war tension. 

® 

Andrei Vishinsky, Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister, keeps having things 
his own way at the Danube conference (BW-Aug.7'48,p103). 

But his visit to Belgrade hasn’t done anything to close the breach 
between Tito and Stalin. 

The Yugoslav leader left his capital the day Vishinsky arrived and hasn’t 
returned. There are other things on his mind beside the Danube conference. 
He’s purging the Yugoslav Communist party of its pro-Russian members. The 
heat is on especially in Montenegro, which borders Albania. 

Meanwhile, the Cominform calls Tito names once reserved for Hitler. 

¥ 

The Marshall Plan nations are up in arms again over the requirement 

that U. S. vessels carry 50% of ECA goods. 


What brought the matter to a head is a ruling on “market rate” in the 
ECA act. The Economic Cooperation Administration says the rate must be 
the one set by the U. S. Maritime Commission for government-owned ships 
operated by private American shippers. 

But foreign tramps are available for $2 a ton less. So European importers 
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BUSINESS WEEK argue that they not only have to use up ECA dollars for half of their shipping, 
tal high t this half ll. 

AUGUST 14, 1948 bu also pay hig ee rates.on is as we ; 
France is objecting because of the extra cost on its huge coal imports. 

The Dutch and Norwegians complain their tramps are losing valuable cargoes 

Bf to ‘‘subsidized’’ American ships. 






* 
The British cabinet is in for a fight over 1949 capital expenditures. 


ih Government planners are at work now on the 1949 program. They want 
to put more emphasis on factory construction and industry’s capital equip- 












ment. 
To get the resources for industry, the planners would cut: (1) the hous- 

ing program; (2) electric generating plant still in the blueprint stage. 

; . But Aneurin Bevan, left-wing Health Minister who controls housing, is 

bucking the idea. So is the nationalized electric power industry. 


me 
Britain’s price control and wage freeze policies are under heavy pressure. 


Pending claims for wage hikes cover 5-million workers—one-fourth of 
all British labor. 

The first claim to be settled may be that of the engineering and ship- 
building workers. A court of inquiry meets on this case next week. 

Dependent on the outcome will be the British Trades Union Congress’ 
attitude for or against the government. (The T.U.C. holds its annual meet- 
| ings early next month.) 
ai ' e 
| The U. S. Army has bought more meat in Argentina—$1.1-million of 
i boneless beef, lamb, and turkey for American forces in Germany. 

The prices paid were: lamb, 19’2¢ a lb.; boneless top-grade beef, 261%4¢; 
turkeys, 46¢. These prices are said to be about half what the Army is pay- 
ing for most of the meat that goes to overseas forces. 

On this reckoning the Army might save many millions a year if it filled 
all its overseas needs for meat from Argentina. But you can be sure U. S. 
packers and cattlemen won't take kindly to such an idea. 
a 
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Italian-Russian trade talks will get under way in Moscow soon. 


Rome plans to offer citrus fruits, textiles, quicksilver, electrical machin- 
ery, and machine tools. In return it expects to get industrial raw materials, 
maybe some fuel oil. 

But the Russians want more than a mere swap of goods. They wil! ask 
Italian industry to build turbines, large marine diesels, etc., to Soviet specifi- 
cations. 

If Moscow presses this idea, the trade deal may not come off. The 

> Italian government fears that Soviet agents rnight come into the country dis- 
b guised as technical advisers. 


















Russians have been having a look at Czechoslovakia’s consumer goods. 

Czech products being shown in a special Moscow exhibit include: shoes, 

worsted fabrics, bicycles, motorcycles, radios, cameras, vacuum cleaners, 
electric stoves, refrigerators. 













Raymond Loewy Associates, New York designers, have landed a juicy 
! contract in Britain. 
Loewy will handle all packaging and retail planning for Unilever. The 
PAGE 100 idea is to add the American look to a host of Lever products abroad. 
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Britain: The Outlook for its Recovery 


Industry, labor, and government must have a change of 
heart if Britain is to get out of present predicament and regain its 
economic strength. Five vigorous steps seem necessary. 


James H. McGraw, Jr., president of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., has just 
returned from a tour of observation in 
Europe. Here are his impressions of 
Britain’s economic position today: 


What are Britain’s chances of getting 
back on its feet? 

During two visits in Britain this sum- 
mer, I have talked with many top gov- 
ernment and business leaders about the 
country’s economic prospects. Most of 
these men agree that the pace of recov- 
ery must be stepped up if Britain is to 
pay its own way by 1952, when the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program comes to an 
end. But I found no agreement on how 
the increased tempo is to be achieved. 

To my own way of thinking, some 
of the most urgent needs are clear: 

(1) Reduce food subsidies and cut 
some of the new social services. 

(2) Overhaul the present tax system, 
which is stifling initiative. 

(3) Free industry from unnecessary 
controls so that the best business brains 
can work out their own problems. 

(4) Get rid of restrictions in British 
industry through joint efforts of leaders 
in management, labor, and government. 

(5) Remove the threat of nationaliza- 
tion that is still hanging over the indus- 
tries that are still privately owned and 
operated. 


|. Production and Exports 


According to the eye-catching graphs 
put out by the Board of Trade, Britain is 
well on the road to recovery. Industrial 
output by mid-1948 had risen 40% 
above the January, 1946 level; it is 11% 
above the 1938 average. The volume of 
exports, still rising month by month, 
is now 38% over 1938. 

But Britain is still living far above its 
income. Imports for the first half of 
this year were reduced to the barest es- 
sentials. Even so, they still cost $600- 
million more than the amount Britain 
earned from its expanded exports. 

Exporters have begun to wonder 
whether Britain will ever be able to bal- 
ance its payments. They are widely con- 
cerned, because the world seller’s market 
for many of Britain’s important con- 
sumer goods is progressively fading out. 
They feel that they have two strikes 
against them in trying to meet foreign 
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price competition. ‘Their costs of raw 
materials and labor go up faster than the 
prices they can get for their manufac- 
tured products. 

They put part of the blame for the 
current high costs of materials on bulk 
buying by government agents, who have 
often lacked the experience, sense of 
timing, and the bargaining skill that 
individual businessmen put into the 
purchasing of their own supplies. And 
they blame sising labor costs largely on 
the official policy of full employment, 
which has encouraged trade union 
leaders to insist on higher wages with- 
out guaranteeing higher output. 

British businessmen also blame gov- 
ermment controls for many of their 
troubles. Britain today is controlled al- 
most to death. The waters that sur- 
round the British Isles have enabled the 
government to regulate imports and ex- 
ports with a tight hand. It parcels out 
imported raw materials to the firms 
which, in its own judgment, can con- 
tribute most toward improving the grave 
balance of payments gap. And since 
most of Britain’s key industrial raw ma- 
terials must be imported, this means 
that the government has power of life 
and death over practically the whole of 
British industry today. 

Most British businessmen agree that, 
with demand for certain key raw mate- 
tials such as steel and oil running far 
ahead of supply, no net gain would now 
be achieved by doing away with govern- 
ment allocations altogether. A  disor- 
derly scramble would merely replace a 
badly organized squabble. But indus- 
trial leaders believe that controls could 
be relaxed considerably without any 
danger of disorder. 


ll. Cost of Social Services 


One great problem of postwar Britain 
is the crushing cost of the social serv- 
ices and food subsidies which the Labor 
government has imposed on the nation. 
Government food subsidies alone are 
costing $1.8-billion a year. And the new 
national insurance program will cost the 
nation another $2-billion this first year— 
for free health services, old-age pensions, 
industrial compensation, and extensive 
social security benefits. 

The government’s share of the bill 


for national insurance will drain $472 
million from British taxpayers this year. 
I'he cost of the scheme will rise an- 
nually, and in 30 years the ‘Treasury 
will pay out $1.6-billion annually. But 
the taxpayer's liability doesn’t end there. 
He must also pay, as an employer, con 
tributions for workers in the nationalized 
industries and the greatly enlarged civil 
service. For example, as the employer 
of 725,000 miners and 600,000 railway 
men, the taxpayer will pay almost $34 
million a year. The 335,000 workers 
in the national government will cost 
him over $8-million yearly, and local 
government officials another $10-million, 

The effects of this policy are to re 
tard recovery in two ways: 

(1) Directly, because the time and 
effort put into planning, launching, and 
administering the widespread services 
are depriving productive industry of 
much-needed talent and manpower. 

(2) Indirectly, because the people’s 
natural incentives to work are drugged 
The notion that the State will take care 
of you, whether or not you work, is an 
opiate that simply will not lead to 
greater effort and greater production. 
With social services on the one hand, 
and high taxes to pay for them on the 
other, the worker can see no penalty if 
he doesn’t work—and no adequate re 
ward if he does. 


Ill. Government Fumbling 


Britain’s Labor government, apart 
from Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir 
Stafford Cripps, has shown little sign 
of the vision and_ stern leadership 
needed to pull the country through 
And the Conservatives, while starring 
occasionally as the opposition party, 
have not yet come up with a construc 
tive program for the future. 

The failure of politicians to grasp 
the needs of British industry, in turn, 
reflects the sharp cleavage between go 
ernment and private industry in Britain 
Only recently, in a desperate effort to 
make government controls work, has the 
government brought British trade asso 
ciations into the administrative proce 
dures in an advisory capacity. 

The government’s fiscal policies have 
hampered industry by discouraging the 
productive use of private capital. The 
official policy of low interest rates has 
failed to draw out idle money and put it 
to work in building up new industries. 
Excessive taxation, plus the recent capi- 
tal levy, is sapping money away from 
private investors. If continued, these 




















When ‘Budgit’ hoists are placed on 
production, assembly or inspection 
lines, the work goes much faster. Many 
minutes an hour are saved—which 
means froduction goes up—costs 
down. Thus they pay for themselves 
and many times over in their long 
trouble-free lives. Workers like them 
because they make the job much eas- 
ier. Let ‘Budgits’ set the profit pace in 
your plant. Write for Bulletin No. 371. 

Made in sizes to lift 250 to 4000 lbs. $119 up. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial instruments. 
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Success and LARGER EARN- 
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rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
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policies would eventually leave only the 
government with sufficient capital to 
promote new development schemes. 

One very important reason why a 
good share of Britain’s industrial equip- 
ment is out of date today is the inade- 
ane depreciation allowances granted 
or new factory installations under Brit- 
ish laws. For years, under the Tories, 
not the Socialists, it was simply not 
profitable to install new plant. 

The Labor government’s first Income 
Tax Act, in 1945, was an important 
step in the right direction. Under it, 
firms can now allow 20% of the cost 
of new assets in the first year, and a 
small percentage in later years. But 
these allowances are still based on 
original cost, although replacement 
costs have more than doubled. 

After the 1945 act, some British firms 
embarked on modernization schemes. 
If industry were free to do so, it would 
be spending today about 20% of the 
national income for re-equipment. But 
it is held back by the government's 
strict limitation on capital investment. 
True, the country’s resources are limited 
and it has to choose between rebuilding 
and exporting to the maximum. Wiser 
use of the first U. S. loan might have 
alleviated this dilemma, but that’s a 
dead issue now. The issue now is that 
Britain utilize Marshall Plan aid to the 
fullest advantage; if that means less oat- 
meal and more machinery, the country 
should face it. 


IV. Crisis in Business Leadership 


Britain still needs the spark of real 
business leadership to bring its indus- 
trial machine to life. New attitudes 
toward production are needed not only 
in government, but also among the top 
men in industry and the labor move- 
ment. 

British businessmen must accept a 
share of the blame for Britain’s tech- 
nological lag during the past 30 years. 
By draining off exorbitant profits, they 
have lived well but have kept their own 
industries from deriving full benefit 
from modern technical advances. Brit- 
ish capitalism also committed the fatal 
error of building carte] walls around 
itself, which meant easy profits but also 
atrophy. With competition gone, large 
segments of free enterprise got lazy, 
forgot to modernize, cut coupons, and 
went to sleep. 

Here is a gruesome lesson for Ameri- 
can businessmen. Free enterprise means 
enterprise as much as freedom. Without 
continuous enterprise and competition 
slothfulness sets in, industry fails to 
keep abreast of public demand and the 
next thing you have is socialism. 

Socialism isn’t the answer—but it’s 
what you get. Socialism has so many 
faults it is hard to list them, but the 
main fault that overrides all others is 


that it doesn’t work. Even if I were 
willing to grant (which I’m not) that 
planning is good, it just doesn’t work. 
One obvious reason is it’s too big a job 
for any human being or group of ciate 
beings to plan the vast and intricate 
affairs of a great nation. 

Since the war, some _ industrialists 
have tried to make up for lost time by 
plowing profits back into the business 
and re-equipping to the limit possible at 
this late date—when acute shortages of 
steel and other industrial materials are 
preventing full-scale modernization. But, 
even now, some lingering manufacturers 
argue against modernization on the 
ground that it is costly. Britain’s rela- 
tively low labor cost, they say, permits 
assured profits despite the slow produc- 
tivity of manual operations; they say 
large investment in new capital equip- 
ment might be so much money down 
the drain if improved mechanical de- 
vices a few years from now should make 
wpe machinery obsolete. ‘This type 
of thinking is still a drag on British 
production. It tends to perpetuate the 
overconcentration of manpower in back- 
ward industries, while Britain’s few new 
industries are hard pressed for workers 
to man their machines. 

Restrictionism, too, appears to be on 
its way out. Both of Britain’s major 
political parties have recognized that 
Britain must contro] monopolistic re- 
strictionism. Parliament’s recent Anti- 
Monopoly Act is intended to do this 
job. But the present measure is riddled 
with legal loop-holes, and depends pri- 
marily upon publicity and the force of 
public opinion to expose and curtail 
practices that are against the national 
interest. So here again, bold and effec- 
tive leadership is called for. 

Too large a segment of British in- 
dustry has been satisfied to emphasize 
its craftsmanship. This concept has 
merely served as a convenient excuse for 
its failure to gear up for mass produc- 
tion. Now, more than ever before, Brit- 
ish industry must accept the basic 
American economic idea of turning out 
the most goods at the lowest prices to 
benefit the largest number of people. 
In reply to the common objection that 
the British market is not large enough 
to justify American methods of mass- 
production, British industrialists must 
become convinced that their potential 
market today is at least as big as the 
total population of all the nations par- 
ticipating in the European Recovery 
Program. 

ERP, so regarded, offers British in- 
dustry its first big chance to modernize 
on a scale never feasible before. In com- 
mon with manufacturers in other ERP 
countries, British businessmen now 
should be encouraged to produce for 
the whole of western Europe those 
products which each of them is best 
fitted to make. Some, at least, have 
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Economics of ALLEGHENY METAL 
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Subject loday: 
STAINLESS STEEI 


Guy Wire 
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Research Resu/ts: Especially in acid or salt atmospheres (industrial or coastal 
areas) Stainless Steel Guy Wire is far better and cheaper than any other 
type. First cost, installed, is 20% above Material B and 40% above Material C 
(two commonly-used coated wires) but Allegheny Metal Guy Wire outlasts 
either of these materials many times over. The very first time that ‘‘B’’ or 
““C’’ must be replaced—and this may be necessary as often as every three to 
five years—Allegheny Metal saves 40% in costs over ‘‘B’’ and 30% over ‘‘C’’... 
Plus 40% less weight to handle, transport and store. . . Plus greater reliability, 
maximum protection against chafing and impact, and decades of re-use. 








Memo : To anyone who uses GUY WIRE on poles, stacks, towers, signs, buildings, 
etc., ALLEGHENY METAL is best and chcapest in the long run... why not 
investigate it? 





Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too—yours for the asking. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 
Ale Whe Nalians Leading Producer of Hairless Steel on Alt oma 





Pittsburgh, Penna. .. . Offices in Principal Cities 


Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 
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Complete Mail and Phone Service 
For As Little As $15 Monthly 


You can now have a fully staffed 
Los Angeles office with mail, phone 
and secretarial services. Your busi- 
ness address will be in any one of 
8 prominent metropolitan Los 
Angeles locations. Your telephone 
number will be listed in the Los 
Angeles directory and all your calls 
will be answered 24 hours a day. 
We will answer questions, quote 
prices, intelligently handle leads or 
other business you may designate. 
This service is available immediate- 
ly. Write today for full particulars. 


BUSINESS & PROFESSIONAL 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 


6331 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles 28, Cal. 
fices in downtown 
los Angeles, Beverly Hills and Pasadena 











HAVE YOU SEEN. 
The Nation Industrial Real Estate 
Bulletin of BUSINESS WEEK? 

















The Latest News of Science 
Now Yours in One Big Magazine! 


Now at last you can keep up with the new 
inventions and discoveries of science that 
affect you and your industry, Every month 
Science Illustrated is filled with new ad- 
vances in vital fields... Electricity, Con- 
struction, Aviation, Atomic Energy, Radio, 
Synthetics, Mining, Chemistry, Electronics, 
Home Appliances, etc. 

Science Illustrated shows you new products 
and designs and explains why, when and 
how they were made. Every monthly issue 
is packed with 30 complete, authentic arti- 
cles and 140 photographs, diagrams. 


ORDER NOW AND SAVE $4! 

You can order 36 big issues of Science Illus- 
trated (3 full years) for ONLY $5! This 
special rate saves you $4 over the one-year 
price. We'll start your subscription with the 
big new issue now on the press—if you order 
within 10 days! 

MAIL THIS ORDER FORM TODAY! 


| Seience Hlustrated { 
| 330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18, N.Y. 
| YES! I accept your special offer. Start my subscrip- 
tion to Science IMustrated with the new issue now 
| on press, I 
| CII prefer 2 yrs. at $4 (Saves me $2 compared with | 
| the l-yr. rate) 
Hi prefer 3 yrs, at $5 (Saves me $4) 











| 
| I prefer 1 yr. at $3 | 
| C) Bill me later () Payment enclosed | 
| Name | 
| { 
| Address | 
| | 
| City. zone State | 
l ALSO ON SALF AT ALL NCOWSSTANDS 25« | 
l BW-8-14 J 
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seen and seized the challenge that world 
markets rather than simply English mar- 
kets offer. They are willing to stake 
everything on their ability to turn out 
mass-produced goods at low costs, by 
using modern equipment and scientific 
production methods. 

In 1945, for example, Standard Mo- 
tor Co. started to plan a wholly new car 
for export. It developed a Vanguard 
model specifically to meet the require- 
ments of the maximum number of for- 
eign countries, without any reference to 
British automobile tax laws that here- 
tofore have kept down size and horse- 
power of models produced for the home 
market. And, to get volume production 
of the new Vanguard, Sir John Black of 
Standard undertook to make the Fergu- 
son tractor for Harry Ferguson—using 
the same engine and the same rear axle 
for both the Vanguard car and the Fer- 
guson tractor. Within a few weeks, 
when the Vanguard comes into full pro- 
duction, the combined car and tractor 
factory will be producing at a capacity 
of 1,000 cars and tractors a day. 

The new Standard Motor Works at 
Coventry is a modern, clean, efficient 
plant—built from scratch at a cost of 
about $30-million. One look at it will 
go a long way toward dispelling any 
ideas of Britain as a land of decadent 
shopkeepers and tea drinkers. But un- 
fortunately the readiness to risk sub- 
stantial investment on a wholly new idea 
still does not appear to be well estab- 
lished in Britain. Most businessmen 
still hope to modernize gradually and 
cover the costs as they go along—with 
increased earnings resulting from higher 
potrgeangaia In many instances they 
10pe to renovate plant later on, after 
future market demands are clearer. This 
attitude is based on an almost blind con- 
fidence that somehow their present tools 
will tide them over until Britain gets 
back on its feet. It reflects a dangerous 
willingness to sweat out Britain’s pro- 
longed economic crisis without working 
to overcome it. 


V. Shift to Capital Goods 


Britain’s industrial survival hinges not 
so much on its effort to step up produc- 
tion of everything, as on its ability to 
shift over to making the right things. 
It must rapidly expand its output of 
capital goods, at the expense of con- 
sumer products, Here are three reasons: 

(1) Britain grievously needs new 
plant and equipment to step up its own 
industrial productivity. As mentioned 
above, long before the war Britain’s 
industrial plant was in need of modern- 
ization, and six wartime years of over- 
work with inadequate replacement ran 
it down to the ground. 

(2) As the world’s “backward” coun- 
tries industrialize and produce even 
more of their -own consumer goods, 








Britain faces a shrinking world market 
for the types of stuff it has traditionally 
oem abroad. But the market for 

ritish machinery, electric equipment, 
vehicles, and chemicals should hold 
strong for at least another generation. 
These products offer Britain its only 
hope id eves its own way after U. S. 
aid runs out. 

(3) Finally, British capital goods can 
help the other ERP nations tool up to 
their jobs. The success of team play 
in a Western European Union offers 
one strong hope for solvency not only 
to England but also to the other west- 
ern democracies. Britain’s contribution, 
in the form of much needed capital 
ieee for European industries, would go 
ar toward helping western Europe again 
stand on its own feet, and thereby even- 
tually help Britain. The next 18 months 
will tell whether Britain’s controlled 
economy can meet this challenge. 

The joint Anglo-American Produc- 
tion Council announced in Paris after 
talks between Sir Stafford Cripps and 
Economic Cooperation Administrator 
Paul Hoffman is a sound proposal to 
step up Britain’s production efficiency. 
The critical reaction of British indus- 
trialists, and the government’s weak de- 
fense of the plan, again reveal the lack 
of real leadership which should make 
backward elements of British industry 
swallow their pride and take the steps 
needed to achieve industrial recovery. 
There is no question but that Britain 
also has capable industrial consultants 
who could show the way to better pro- 
ductivity. But in the entire country 
there are only 35 firms and fewer than 
400 competent individuals giving full 
time to this work. ‘To spurn the Ameri- 
can offer of technical assistance under 
these conditions would be little short 
of folly. But before Britain can reap 
its full benefits, a far more realistic 
attitude toward the country’s present 
economic position must be accepted by 
British industry and government alike. 


From what I’ve said, it looks as if 
Britain is in a hell of a fix. It is. Every 
European country I have visited on this 
trip seems, on the surface at least, to be 
recovering faster than Britain. But still 
I haven’t lost hope in the old island. 

Despite the slow pace of recovery in 
Britain, one feels assured that the di- 
rection is constant; its policy of cutting 
imports and expanding exports is sensi- 
ble. And there is another reason why 
Britain appears more likely than any 
other country to help western Europe 
become self-supporting: its political sta- 
bility and the democratic self-discipline 
of the British people. 

Britain has been in fixes before and 
always muddled out of them somehow. 
The country is certainly muddling now. 
Maybe it will muddle out of this one, 
too. 
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Reports from Washington 





Some of the nation’s exporters have 
a bone to pick with the Economic Co- 

peration Administration. ‘They don’t 
like the way it is now letting Marshall 
Plan buyers go direct to the pmme 
producer; instead, they want ECA to 
work through merchant exporters. The 
exporters will plead their case soon be- 
fore the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee. 

Other developments last week: 

Authorization. For the week ended 
Aug. 7, ECA authorized $94,102,499 
worth of purchases. ‘This pushed the 
total to date over the $1-billion mark. 

Britain, with $35-million for wheat, 
flour, bacon, and cheese, and China 
with $33.7-million for cotton, were the 
| big takers. Bizonia got $1.9 million 
for U. S. coal-mining equipment; 
Greece, $5.8-million for food. ‘he rest 
was split between Netherlands, Austria, 
France, ‘Trieste, Norway, and Denmark. 
[he last two countries, in addition 
to other items, got about $1-million 
each to cover the unpaid balance on 
four DC-6 aircraft (two for each). These 
will go into the transatlantic passenger 
service of the Scandinavian Airlines Sys- 
tem, Inc. 

Food and textiles made up three- 
quarters of the authorizations. The 
rise in food purchases came after a sec- 
ond look at Europe’s crop expectations 
for this vear. Too much rain has 
brought vield estimates down to 80% 
of prewar highs instead of the 90% 
originally expected. 

Allotments. Belgium and Luxemburg 
are to get their first ECA aid this quar- 
ter. Tentatively the allotment includes 
a §20-million loan and a $1-million 
grant, the latter for purchases in 
Bizonia. 


Reports from Abroad 


From Italy last week came symptoms 
of a new headache for ECA. J. D. 
Zellerbach, ECA ambassador to Rome, 
announced that 50% of the 52-billion 
lire so far raised from the sale of ECA 
goods would be used to: (1) improve 
Italian railways through the Italian State 
Railways Administration; and (2) re- 
build two passenger liners seized by the 
U. S. at the start of the war. 

Italian businessmen and shippers are 
up in arms. The shippers claim that 
for the same amount of money they 
could build three new ships instead of 
putting two “‘obsolete’’ ones back in 
service. And the private transport con- 
cerns can’t see why the U. S., champion 
if free enterprise, is throwing business 
to the State Railways Administration. 
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... Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 





How pure is pure water? 


VEN drinking water isn’t pure 
enough chemically to meet Erie’s 
standards for Diesel locomotive use. 


Big engine radiators, and heating 
and air-conditioning systems for pas- 
senger trains must have water free 
from corrosive and scale forming 
elements. To get pure enough water, 
three large purification plants are 
operated by the Erie. Here impuri- 
ties are removed at the rate of about 
6 Ibs. of solid matter per 1000 gallons. 


Electronic analyzers constantly check 
the processed water. Other tests are 
made frequently by plant operators 


ert rnwors 


and traveling chemists as additional 
checks to insure purity. 


This is but one example of labora- 
tory control carried on by the Erie. 


Examinations of materials now used 
and research to discover even better 
methods and equipment are con- 
stantly under way. Such a program 
is typical of progress in railroading 
— progress for continued improve- 
ment of transportation. 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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“starts the stop” 


Two Quincy Compressors furnish 
the compressed air for braking 
power on this diesel-electric loco- 
motive—one of ten built for the 
American Railroad of Puerto Rico 
by the Davenport Besler Company. 
These compressors also furnish 
the air for operating the sanders 
and cooling the driving motors. 

More and more manufacturers 
are using Quincy Compressors to 
provide compressed air for their 
products and in plant operations. 
Dependability, adaptability and 
economical maintenance are but a 
few of the reasons for Quincy 
popularity. Quincy builds air com- 
pressors exclusively in a complete 
line of sizes ranging from 1 to 90 
c.f.m. Consider using Quincy Com- 
pressors with your product... or 
in your plant. Quincy specialized 
experience is immediately avail- 
able to help with details. Write, 
wire or call! 


Quincy Compressors for many jobs: 
DRIVING + CHUCKING «+ LIFTING 
STARTING «+ INFLATING + PUMPING 
BRAKING + BLOWING « SPRAYING 
PRESSING «+ FILLING + AGITATING 
CONTROLLING 
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THIS OPPRESSED PEASANT may turn to communism because . . . 





Land Reform Is China’s Crying Need 


It’s the only way to check the Red influence. Experts have 
blueprints ready—but Chiang’s government isn’t doing anything. 


NANKING-—Last week three Chi- 
nese and two Americans set out on 
a Herculean task. They are the mem- 
bers of the joint committee set up under 
the China Aid Act to reconstruct 
China’s vast rural community. 

Their orders include recommenda- 
tions for modernizing China’s feudal 
agriculture, for introducing irrigation 
systems, health, education, and new 
marketing techniques. But, most im- 
portant of all, the committee members 
were to “consult with the Chinese gov- 
ernment concerning ways... of... 
carrying out land reform. . . .” 

e Poverty—Without land reform there 
is little hope of removing the Com- 
munist threat to China. Millions of 
peasants are now living in conditions of 
abject poverty, tailor-made for Com- 
munist missionaries. As long as the 
U. S. keeps a finger in the dike, a flood 
of communism may be checked. But 
if land reforms aren’t carried out soon 
to win the peasants support, democ- 
racy’s cause is lost (BW —Jul.10’48,p97). 

Will Chiang Kai-shek’s government 
go along with the committee? So far 
it has ignored the situation. 

In fact, it is making a bad matter 
worse. It is levying oppressive taxes; 
condoning high land rents; and ruth- 
lessly conscripting able-bodied peasants 
for the Nationalist armies. 

e Fxodus—These measures have lost the 
government all semblance of willing 
support from the peasants. Worse still, 


they have driven Chinese  farmei 
from the soil in droves. It is estimated 
that several hundred thousand acres of 
rice land have been abandoned in thx 
past few months. 

Bargemen and boatmen who get the 

peasants’ rice to the big city markets 
have fared no better. They, too, ar 
taking to the hills—to escape being im 
pressed into government service with 
their craft—either with no pay or at 
rates too low to cover expenses. Yct 
the Ministry of Food recently proposed 
that some of the China Aid Fund be 
used to buy 30 steel barges and five tug 
boats for the internal transportation of 
rice. No one suggested how to get back 
the services of the transportation al 
ready at hand. 
e Blueprint—The need for land 1 
form is not new in China. The down 
fall of every dynasty in China’s histor 
has begun with peasant uprisings for 
land ownership and less taxation. Sun 
Yat-Sen, father of the Chinese Repub 
lic, promised the peasants land, willed 
the promise to his successors in th« 
Kuomintang. But the Kuomintang 
looked the other way. 

The Chinese government today, with 
the help of the dollars the U. S. has 
already committed, could lick the prob 
lem for once and for all. That's the 
opinion of an American industrial en 
gineer—an old China hand—who has 
given the idea of land reform long and 
careful study. He forwarded a scheme 
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recen to the State Department 
a Ambassador J. Leighton 
Stuart. His or similar programs are 
backed by several ex-government offi- 
cials in China, including the former 
governor of the Central Bank of China. 
e How It Would Work—Here are the 
major elements of the plan: 

Land should be purchased from ab- 
sentee landlords and landlords with 
holdings in excess of their needs under 
q fair evaluation scheme. It should be 
sold on long-term credits to the peasants 
who actually till the soil. 

The landowners should be paid in 
special land bonds having a U. S. dol- 
lar value. These bonds would be backed 

with long-term land reform loans 
from the U.S. to the Chinese govern- 
ment. 

The actual dollars loaned could be 
used for industrial projects, especially 
those benefiting = such as irri- 
gation projects, fertilizer and agricul- 
tural machinery plants. Each industry 
would be a special enterprise in the 
form of a stock company. Former land- 
owners would be invited to exchange 
their land bonds for shares in the new 
industries. This would give a new out- 
let for their interests and talents. Except 
in rare circumstances they should be 
prohibited from cashing in their land 
bonds for free dollars. 

The land distribution program should 

be under joint Chinese-American super- 
vision. The U. S. could supply mana- 
gerial skill until enough Chinese could 
be trained to run the program. 
e Chinese Cooperation—It is estimated 
that such a program could be carried 
out in a Chinese province—say Kiangsi 
—for about $100-million. The money 
could be made available from current 
ECA appropriations. 

This kind of program, of course, 
would call for complete cooperation 
from the Chinese government. The tax 
system would have to be revised. Ware- 
housing and transportation would have 
to be improved. But these things could 
be done without U. S. dollars. 
¢ Land Reform Comes First—Land re- 
form is the only sure way of building a 
bulwark in China against communism. 
And until a land reform is implemented, 
questions of building up China’s indus- 
try are strictly academic. Today about 
80% of China’s population gets its liv- 
ing off the land. 

With minor exceptions none of 
China’s present industrial plant was pro- 
duced in China. Well over half was 
simply taken over from the Japanese 
in the north, northeast, and on Taiwan 
(Formosa). Moreover, it cannot be serv- 
iced or expanded from within. It is 
wholly dependent, even for replacement 
parts, on imports. 

The old dream of the economic de- 
velopment of China must wait on the 
solution of China’s land problem. 
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THE TREND 





Uncle Sam’s Payroll 


A businessman knows how important it is to keep tabs 
on his company’s payroll. By doing so, he is checking on 
an important expense item. He is also able to determine 
the efficiency of his labor to some extent. He can spot 
departments or divisions that are overstaffed or under- 
staffed. 

At the same time, much of the money he pays out in 
the form of federal taxes goes for payroll purposes. The 
money is used to meet Uncle Sam’s payroll. But the 
businessman taxpayer can only wonder whether the 
money is being spent prudently or wastefully. 

He might be puzzled as we were recently when we 
looked over a consolidated table of federal personnel em- 
ployed during March, 1948, and a comparison with 
February. It showed a total of 1,184,916 employed in 
March in executive departments and independent agen- 
cies (exclusive of the military establishment). ‘This was a 
net increase of 7,838 over February. 

What caused the change? No single thing apparently 
was responsible. In fact, there was no uniformity at all 
over the list of bureaus. Some were up, some were down 
in size. 

The Post Office Department, for example, had a net 
increase of 9,744 people. We don’t recall any startling 
increase in postal business at that time, or any new 
services established requiring as many people as that. So 
it makes us wonder—and hope—that somebody in Wash- 
ington who has something to say about such matters 
knows why there was such a large increase. 

We assume that the Bureau of the Budget is the 
agency which is supposed to keep track of government 
spending. It too had an increase in personnel. But it grew 
only from 603 to 605 persons. It is the only one agency 
on the list where we think a larger expansion might be 
justified. 

There were decreases, too. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion had the biggest personnel cut—4,023 people. But, 
with more than 200,000 employees, it held its place as 
second to the Post Office Department in size. The War 
Assets Administration lopped off 3,585 persons. That 
reduction, though, still left WAA with 25,700 persons on 
its payroll in March. It sounds like a high figure for an 
agency that is ene to be going out of business. 

A study of Uncle Sam’s payroll also raises other inter- 
esting questions. Take a look at the difference in size of 
personnel by two important transportation bodies. One 
is the Interstate Commerce Commission; the other is 
the Maritime Commission. In February, the ICC, which 
has jurisdiction over all of the railroads of the U. S., em- 
ployed 2,257 people. The Maritime Commission, which 
has the shipping industry (a much smaller segment of 
all transportation than railroads) under its wing, em- 
ploved 6,948 people. So Uncle Sam in this instance hires 
more than three times as many people apparently to do a 
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much smaller job: During March, the ICC added eight 
people to its staff, while the Maritime Commission put 


on 156 more. 
Much to our surprise, the Philippine War Damage 


-Commission is adding employees. We wonder whether 


this is not the time to be reducing personnel for an 
agency whose job should be pretty well done by this 
time. 

Those questions and others bothered us as we looked 
over the federal payroll list. Ordinarily we would never 
expect to get an answer to some of these perplexing 
problems about government personnel. But we expect to 
have all of these personnel problems and many more 
analyzed by the Commission on Reorganization of the 
Executive Branch. 

That is the bipartisan group headed by ex-President 
Herbert Hoover. 

The task undertaken by Mr. Hoover and his commis 
sion is important and challenging. ‘The recommendation 
of that body should provide the groundwork for a genu- 
ine reorganization of government, with assurances of a 
more efficient administration and dollar savings to all 
taxpayers. 


Filing Social Security Returns 


The Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance is the 
federal agency responsible for administering the social 
security insurance program. It needs accurate informa 
tion to do its job right. 

Businessmen who provide the old-age and survivors 
insurance figures should do so with care. Those who fur- 
nish reliable figures will do their part as good citizens in 
two obvious ways (1) prevent improper payment of bene- 
fits; and (2) lessen the need for making expensive adjust- 
ments of individual accounts. 

There is another reason for filing correct returns of 
especial value to businessmen. The figures from the re- 
turns are used for compiling statistics for use in market 
research and other business planning. The Dept. of 
Commerce recently published such data for the first 
quarter of 1946. 

That is why it is important to file accurate returns on 
the so-called SS-Ia form. Particular attention should be 
given to the item which asks for the number of persons 
employed during the pay period which ended nearest to 
the 15th of the third month in the quarter. The figure 
should include all employees on your payroll whose serv- 
ices are covered by the Social Security Act. However, 
the figure should exclude persons who received no com- 
pensation during that pay period, pensioners, and others 
not on the active list. 

Businessmen will help themselves and others by doing 
a good reporting job. 
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